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MONTH 


Communication across the Sand Curtain 
which separates Israel from Egypt is frus- 
trating and unrewarding; rather like a blind 
man sending letters in an unknown language 
to someone he has never met, Yet every 
now and then, through the blank wall of 
official non-recognition, one catches a tan- 
talizing glimpse of the sort of mutual ex- 
change which we hope to have one day with 
our Arab neighbors. 

We in New Outlook have learned to read 
the signs. The editor of a Cairo journal 
resigns after writing an article calling for 
a Middle East federation which would in- 
clude Israel, An Arab student in Britain 
writes telling us that he reads our magazine 
regularly and wishes there was a similar 
journal in his home country. A_ visiting 
journalist tells us he saw New Outlook in the 
reading room of an important Arab uni- 
versity. Flickers in the darkness of Arab 
hostility and indifference. Electric points 
of contact registering sparks of understand- 
ing. Here in our Tel Aviv offices we note 
each one, not with naive optimism, but 
hopefully : we know that time and ordinary 
human common sense are on our side. 

Recently we had further proof that this 
journal is read with interest across the 
border. In our October 1960 issue we pub- 
lished an article by Avraham Ben-Tzur en- 
titled “Social Trends in the Egyptian Eco- 
nomy.” Sometime later the popular Cairo 
weekly, Rose el-Youssef, published the ar- 
ticle in full, without acknowledging the 
source. We were naturally intrigued when 
the proposed economic reforms in Egypt 
turned out to be similar to those proposed 
by Mr Ben-Tzur, We are not suggesting 
for a moment that New Outlook is sparking 
the much-needed social, economic and cul- 
tural reform programs in the Arab world. 
But certainly constructive thinking about the 


deep-seated, basic problems of this part of 
the globe — poverty, disease, illiteracy, the 
driving hunger for food, learning and free. 
dom — sets off a chain of thinking which 
occasionally results in action. 

se ¢: & 

We were sitting in a Jaffa night spot. 
Four African trainees in Israel, studying 
subjects ranging from agriculture to metal- 
work, and two Israelis. A typically bohem- 
ian dive, one of the many which have 
sprung up in recent years along the pic- 
turesque, rather shady Jaffa waterfront: dim 
lights, barrels used as tables, low cane 
stools, whisky bottles with guttering can- 
dies propped into them, fishing nets hanging 
from the walls. Small jazz combo playing 
soft music. 

Over tiny glasses of arak and a dish of 
olives the talk turned to how our African 
friends felt in Israel, All of them praised 
the courses they were taking and_ their 
instructors. They agreed that they had learn- 
ed here more in a short time than _ they 
could have in a larger country. “Israel is 
our size,” one of them put it. Everywhere 
they had encountered a desire to make 
them feel at home and help them profit 
from their stay. When they returned home, 
would they recommend that more students 
be sent to Israel ? A decided and unanimous 
“yes.” One of them was staying on and 
going to the Hebrew University in Jervu- 
salem, “But first I'm going to an ulpan 
to study Hebrew.’’ He sounded determined. 

After the bouquets came the brickbats. 
Some of their grouses and gripes : 

* “Children run after us in the streets 
shouting “Kushi.’ Kushi’ which is Hebrew 
for negro, is, as luck would have it, 4 
“four-letter” word in the Twi dialect of 
Ghana. “Why doesn’t the Government get 
the schools to teach children how to behave 
to Africans ? How would you like it if our 
children ran after you in Lagos or Accra 
shouting ‘Jew?’” 

* Israelis aren’t friendly. Perhaps they're 
still a little afraid of the unusual visitors. 
All four complained that Israeli girls treat- 
ed them with reserve. “They'll shake your 
hand and talk to you politely enough — 
but they won't dance or let you get serious.” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Political independence does not of itself mean 
the end of imperialism. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 


THE OLD COLONIALISM AND THE NEW 


A” term has become popular 
in Africa and Asia: “neo-colonial- 
ism.” In a recent debate in the House 
of Commons a Conservative M.P. sug- 
gested that it was Communist-inspired. 
This M.P. was present at the African 
All-Peoples’ Conference at Cairo at the 
beginning of the year. That cxpericnce 
should have made him realize that fears 
of neo-colonialism are sincere and 
deep among African leaders who havc 
no associations with Communism. 

What is the meaning of this term ? 
It arises from a realization that poli- 
tical independence does not of itself 
mean an end to imperialism. Economic 
and military imperialism may persist 
and generally do persist. 

I think it was Bernard Shaw -who 
said many years ago that the Amer- 
icans were the most enlightened im- 
perialists. They did not care a damn, 
he remarked, who governed a country 





FENNER BROCKWAY, veteran socialist, 
M. P., and Chairman of the Committee for 
Colonial Freedom, is no stranger to these 
pages. To his articles on African problems 
he brings not only close study but the ad- 
vantage of being a personal friend and, men- 
tor of many of the leaders of young Africa. 


politically so long as they governed its 
resources and industries. He argued, 
indeed, that there was something to 
be said for allowing Asians and Afri- 
cans to be the political rulers. They 
would then have the unpopularity of 
keeping _ the 
whilst the 
the profit. 


population contented 


American masters reaped 
Shaw’s diagnosis is not as true to- 
day as it was fifty years ago because 
Asia's and Africa’s _ political 
are increasingly becoming 


leaders 
socialist. 
They are therefore planning to use 
their governmental power when gained 
to take control of the national re- 
sources and economy of their territo- 


ries. 

This is why the White races in 
countries possessing rich minerals par- 
ticularly resist African advance. Much 
of their determination to maintain do- 
mination in the Rhodesias, for ex- 
ample, is due to the vast wealth ex- 
tracted by 
financiers from the copper belt and 


American and European 


to the extensive royalties which still 
pass to the British South Africa Com- 
pany. 
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It is not too much to say that the 
strength of the resistance in Katanga 
to unification with the rest of the 
Congo has been due to monetary, 
technical and military aid reflecting 
the power of the White owners of the 
territory. Without this help M. Tschom- 
be would not have been able to main- 
tain his defiance of the Central Govern- 
ment, and indeed, of the United 
Nations, for a week. 

The mines of Katanga are fantasti- 
cally rich and varied. From Katanga 
came the uranium which America 
used for its first atom bombs dropped 
on Japanese towns in 1945. Its mines 
yield copper, cobalt, radium, german- 
ium, zinc, tin and coal, as well as 
uranium. Katanga competes with the 
mineral resources of South Africa in 
concentrated wealth. 


Originally, the whole of the Bel- 
gian Congo was the personal property 
of King Leopold. The exploitation was 
appalling. Workers were beaten, mutil- 
ated and hanged for failing to produce 
their expected daily quota. When the 
King handed over political authority 
to the Belgian Government, he estab- 
lished a monopoly, the Société Générale 
de Belgique, which combined owner- 
ship of Belgian industry (coal mines, 
steel works, banks and insurance com- 
panies) with his interests in the Bel- 
gian Congo, including the mines of 
Katanga. The Société Générale took 
over 39 per cent of the shares of the 
Union Miniére du Haut Katanga form- 
ed to exploit the mines. 

The Belgian Royal Family are still 
large shareholders in Union Minieére, 


which became fantastically powerful, 
taking possession not only of the miner- 
als of Katanga but of a very large part 
of the economy of the Congo, including 
transport. It was in the tradition of 
the East-India Company of the 18th 
century and the British South and 
East Africa Companies of the 19th 
century, virtually economic empires. 

During the last 25 years Union 
Miniére has increased its capital 25 
times, mostly by issuing bonus shares. 
Six years ago the market value of its 
shares was £ 700 millions. Its stake 
in the Congo crisis is shown by the fall 
of that value to £ 200 millions now. 
It is fighting to save and retain its 
wealth. 


DEVELOPMENT IS THE AFRICAN 
ANSWER 


t is not only Belgian finance which 
li. involved. The economic exploita- 
tion of the minerals of Africa is now 
moving towards an international cartel. 
One of the partners in Union Minicre 
is a powerful British company named 
Tanganyika Concessions, known in the 
City of London, with some awe for 
its financial power, as “Tanks.” It has 
its headquarters in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, under the chairmanship of 
Captain Waterhouse, who a few years 
ago was a die-hard Tory M.P. in the 
House of Commons, Other directors are 
the Earl of Gelborne, Tory-ex-Minister 
in the British Government, and Mr. 
H. F. Oppenheimer, the South African 
mining magnate, 

Tanganyika Concessions began by 
holding 45 per cent of the shares in 
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Union Miniére. It still holds 20 per 
cent. Captain Waterhouse and two other 
“Tanks” directors serve on the Board 
of Union Miniére. In addition, ‘Tanks’ 
owns the Benguela Railway, which car- 
ries the minerals for Union Miniére 
through Angola to the east. 


We thus see the formidable finan- 
cial interests which are behind the 
struggle to maintain Katanga as a 
closed state for capitalist exploitation. 
The aristocratic and industrial magnates 


who control Union Miniére — _ _ its 
Board includes three counts, one baron, 
one marquis, and one prince — were 


panic-stricken by the prospect of a left 
government in the Congo under Patrice 
Lumumba which would nationalize Ka- 
tanga’s mines. The case for nationaliz- 
ing them was strong. The Belgian 
Government in the Congo owned 20 
per cent of the shares, including a con- 
siderable portion of those controlled by 
Société Générale. When the indepen- 
dence of the Congo was recognized, 
these should have passed into the hands 
of the new Congo State, which, one 
would assume, would be the Central 
Government. To the European finan- 
ciers of Union Miniére that would have 
been disastrous. Hence their support 
for the independence of Katanga from 
the Central Government. Their interests 
coincided with the interests of M. 
Tschombe, who desired that the Congo 
partnership in the company should be- 
long to his Government. 


The Katanga issue highlights how 
capitalist interests influence the con- 
flict against imperialism in Africa. In 
a sense, this is old colonialism rather 


5 


than neo-colonialism. It reflects the eco- 
nomic motive largely responsible for 
the beginning of colonialism and _ its 
continuing basis. But it is new in the 
sense that it is now being exposed for 
the power that it is. and that this power 
will persist unless challenged after poli- 
tical freedoms are gained. Africans may 
man the Governments but, until they 
are deposed, financiers in London, 
New York, Bonn, Brussels and Paris 
will still own the economies and ex- 
tract their profits. 

The second feature of neo-colonial- 
ism is military. Africa wishes to be 
neutralist. Foreign military bases in 
its territories are not consistent with 
that. Defense pacts with ex-colonialist 
powers are not consistent with that. 
Dependence upon either West or East 
for arms is not consistent with that. 


Tunisia challenged the retention of 
the French base at Bizerte. As soon 
as it gains its independence Kenya will 
challenge the British base near Nairobi. 
Britain has its defence pacts with 
Nigeria and Sierra Leone and France 
with many of its old colonies. The 
United Arab Republic (or should we 
now say “Egypt’’ ?) depends on Rus- 
sia and Czechoslovakia for arms. The 
elimination of military association with 
any external power or group of powers 
is a condition for the final ending of 
imperialism. 

There is no space here to suggest in 
detail how the economic and military 
threats of neo-colonialism can be over- 
come. The base of economic imperial- 
ism is in the capitalist system of West- 
ern Europe and Great Britain. Those of 
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us who live in those countries have the 
duty not only for our own people, 
but for the people of Africa, Asia and, 
indeed South Africa to end it. One 
must also be aware of the danger of 
the economic power of Soviet Russia 
over Eastern Europe being extended to 
the emerging continents. 


THE BELGIANS HAVE POWERFUL 
PARTNERS 


RB. the resistance to economic im- 
perialism will also come from 
within Africa. The socialist plan for- 
mulated in Cairo, whatever its limita- 
tions in democracy may be, is signifi- 
cant. Other African countries, — still 
largely dependent on foreign invest- 
ment, will move more slowly, but they 
will increasingly insist on shorter term 
loans to enable them to free themselves 
from foreign economic power as soon 
as possible. We may before long see 
new uses of the sun and sea as sources 
of power which would lessen depen- 
dence on foreign capital. One would 
like to see the African states laying 
down the principle of national owner- 
ship of national resources and minerals 
at an early date. Over the vast agri- 
cultural sphere the development of 
cooperatives is the answer. The train- 
ing of technicians for industry and agri- 
culture is a priority. A common policy 
on these lines by a union of African 


states would help them to meet the 
power of international cartels such as 
the Union Miniére in Katanga. As_na- 
tionalist movements in Africa become 
determinedly socialist the transition can 
become planned and speeded. 

The elimination of external military 
influence can be speedier. Julius Nyrere, 
who will be Prime Minister of Tan- 
ganyika by the end of this year, has 
gone so far as to announce that his 
country will have no armed forces: 
Tanganyika does not wish to become 
involved in the East-West conflict and 
it does not wish to fight fellow- 
Africans. More probable for most of 
Africa is the growth of regional Com- 
mands — for example, at an early 
date, in the new East-Africa Federa- 
Africa is the growth of Regional Com- 
mand, as suggested by Ghana. The 
defence pacts with the old colonial 
Powers are likely to be short-lived. 
One would like to see the supply of 
arms from other countries channelled 
through the United Nations and limit- 
ed to defense purposes. That would 
mean a change of Middle East policy 
by the U.A.R., but perhaps one day 
all the African states will realize that 
if they are to succeed in the social and 
economic transformation they desire they 
must reject the bad example of both 
East and West in concentrating upon 
the waste and folly of weapons of de- 
struction. 
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Was the Israel Knesset correct in voting against 
the return of any refugees at all? 


SIMHA FLAPAN 


THE KNESSET VOTES ON THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


t is a little difficult to discover the 

motives behind the discussion on the 
refugee problem which recently took 
place in the Knesset. 

The argument that the Government 
felt the need to demonstrate public 
support for its position on this problem 
in preparation for the coming debate 
in the UN is not a convincing one. Mrs. 
Golde Meir, the Foreign Minister and 
the person directly responsible for Is- 
rael's appearance in the UN Assembly, 
actually stated that in her opinion the 
discussion was superfluous since Israel's 
position was already known, just as it 
was known that the majority of the 
public supported that position. 

Many other participants in the Knes- 
set debate also agreed that the discus- 
sion was not in place and that the 
problem was a too delicate and impor- 
tant one to be made the subject of a 
public debate in which domestic consi- 
derations and party feclings outweigh 


SIMHA FLAPAN is the Director of the 


Arab Department of the Israeli United 
Workers’ Party (Mapam), and a member 
of the Editorial Board of New Ouilook. 


His articles on the refugee problem in the 
Israeli press and in this journal 
aroused a great deal of controversy. 


ha ve 


political considerations of Israel's for- 
eign policies. 

The proximity ot the recent elec- 
tions in which the refugee problem 
became the subject of a very emotional 
discussion, and the approaching debate 
in the UN with its inevitable con- 
certed political attack by all the Arab 
states — these were what determined 
both the level and the character: of 
the discussion. 

For the most part the debate re- 
peated the arguments used by official 
spokesmen to answer both Arab attacks 
and accusations abroad and the criti- 
cisms raised at home. 

The arguments are well known : 

The refugee problem was created by 
the Arab rulers who attempted to foil 
the establishment ot Israel by force of 
arms and it is being exploited now by 
the Arab rulers in order to prepare for 
war against Israel; 

The repatriation of the 
who have been 


refugees, 
thirteen 
years in an atmosphere of hatred and 
revenge, is liable to destroy Israel from 
within; 


living for 


The problem could be solved easily 
in the broad areas of the Arab count- 


ries, rich in water and lacking man- 
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power, but this solution has been pre- 
vented by the stubborn determination 
of the Arab rulers to turn back the 
clock of history; the responsibility for 
the existence of the problem rests solely 
upon the Arab countries; 


Israel has contributed her share to- 
wards a solution by absorbing hund- 
reds of thousands of Jewish refugees 
from the Arab countries, but in con- 
sideration of the painful humane prob- 
lems involved, she is also prepared to 
pay compensation and to aid in the 
resettlement of the refugees in the 
Arab countries if these countries would 
agree to come to peace terms. 


Mrs. Golde Meir summed up this ap- 
proach with one sentence : ‘There is no 
refugee problem; there is only the 
problem of peace.” 

The Knesset Members who raised 
these arguments did so in al] honesty. 
It is also undoubtedly true that these 
arguments are very convincing for the 
Israeli public which has been hearing 
them for the past thirteen years. The 
trouble is that these arguments can con- 
vince neither the Arabs nor interna- 
tional public opinion, and not even 
many of Israel's friends abroad. 

In an earlier debate in the Knesset 
(in 1953) Mr. Moshe Sharett correctly 


“There are facts... whose impact no 
explanations can counteract... I have al- 
ready had the opportunity to compare 
the condition which characterized the 
position of the Jewish people — dis- 
placed persons camps, refugees from 
hell who were unable to find peace 
and a place of their own — a crying 
fact which did not leave the 
human conscience in peace, with the 
situation in which the State of Israel 
exists — the Jewish displaced persons 
camps were liquidated but Arab refugee 
camps have been established, and no 
explanations in the world... can change 
this decisive fact that these camps 
exist.” (Divrei Haknesset, 7.12.53). 

Mr. Walter Eitan, Israel Ambas- 
sador to France and formerly Director- 
General of the Foreign Office, wrote 
in his book on “The First Ten Years,” 
that “Arab propaganda... succeeded, by 
perverting the facts, in turning them 
(refugees) into the greatest political 
liability with which Israel has had to 
contend in the first decade of her ex- 
istence... For all her efforts Israel has 
never succeeded in freeing herself from 
the reproach leveled at her by Arab pro- 
paganda — that she drove out refugees 
in the first place and has since cruelly 
denied them the elementary human right 
of returning home, end that in doing so 
she has ‘defied’ the United Nations...”. 





defined the problem : 





THE MAJORITY RESOLUTION 


The Knesset takes note of the the Government's position on the question of the Arab 
refugees, as expressed in the Prime Minister's statement in the Knesset on October 11, 
1961, and in the Foreign Minister's speech in the Knesset debate on November 6, 1961, 
which will serve as a basic guide for the Israel delegation to the United Nations in the 
discussions on the problem of the Arab refugees, The Knesset resolves that the Arab 
refugees should not be returned to Israeli territory and that the only solution to the 
problem is their settlement in the Arab countries. 
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THE KNESSET VOTES ON 


Why have Israel’s efforts not suc- 
ceeded in convincing even important 
parts of friendly foreign opinion ? 

In our opinion the explanation lies 
in the fact that our arguments are 
based on statements which are true but 
do not include the whole truth. 


TRUE — BUT NOT THE WHOLE 
TRUTH 

|! is true that the refugee problem 

was created by the invasion of the 
Arab armies in 1948 and by the then- 
Arab leadership who called upon the 
Arab inhabitants to leave their villages 
in order to clear the field of battle, 
promising them that they would return 
with the victorious armies. But it is 
also true that some of the refugees 
were compelled to leave their homes 
against their will as a result of war oper- 
ations and critical military situations. 

The omission of this aspect is a 
natural result of the propaganda battle 
which developed when the Arab 
governments turned the refugee prob- 
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lem into a political weapon against 
Israel. Both sides use only those argu- 
ments most suited to parry the ene- 
my's onslaught. Arab statements also 
make similar omissions of important 
facts. The Arab invasion of Palestine 
in 1948, for instance, and the sub- 
sequent attempts to obstruct the im- 
plementation of the UN decisions by 
force are never mentioned. Arab pres- 
sure on this point, by the way, com- 
pelled Dr. Johnson to change the 
historical part of his recent report to 
the UN on the refugee problem. 

In the course of time the “propa- 
ganda battle” has become a new poli- 
tical reality, removed from the real 
issues of the refugee problem. The ar- 
guments used in this battle have be- 
come new truths, dominating the 
minds of governments as well as of 
the people. The propaganda is so ef- 
fective that those who use it may be- 
come victims of their proclamations 
when the time comes for a practical 
solution. How many Arabs or Jews, 








THE MINORITY RESOLUTION (MAPAM) 


1. The refugee problem was created by the invasion of the Arab armies and the 
responsibility for it rests first and foremost on the Arab leadership of that time. It has not 
been solved to the present day mainly because of its exploitation by the Arab rulers as 
a weapon against Israel, as part of the aggressive policies they have conducted against her; 

2. Together with this, Israel does not ignore the humane aspect of the refugee 
problem and the fact that some of them were torn from their homes as victims of the 
policies of the Arab leadership and as a result of the harsh circumstances of war, Therefore 
Israel is prepared to discuss the refugee problem and to participate in a solution, to a 
degree and in ways compatible with her ability, of the compensation question, the con- 
tinuation of the unification of families and the establishment of an international fund for 
the resettlement of the refugees in the Arab countries. Israel will also be prepared to 
discuss, within the framework of negotiations for peace with her neighbors, the absorption 
of a certain and agreed-upon number of refugees in Israel ; 

3. Israel again reiterates her readiness to enter into direct negotiations with the Arab 
states on all the questions in dispute (including the refugees) on the basis of the guarantee 
of the hegemony and integrity of all the states of the region, including Israel. 
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for example, now would believe that 
there were once serious negotiations be- 
tween the Arab governments and the UN 
on the settlement of refugees within 
the Arab countries ? Agreements were 
even signed (two agreements with Jor- 
dan in 1952 and 1953, an agreement 
with Syria in 1952, an agreement with 
Egypt in 1953 for the exploration of 
possibilities of setthng refugees in the 
Sinai Peninsula.) It is interesting to 
note that the Arab countries revealed a 
readiness to conduct such negotiations 
only when Israel expressed her readi- 
ness to absorb a certain number of re- 
fugees. 

Israel must choose one of two alter- 
natives: the status quo of no peace, 
the constant danger of war leading to 
permanent tension and an cnormous 
security burden, incessant conflicts and 
difficulties resulting from the econo- 
mic and political boycott conducted 
by the Arab states; or the possibility 
of peace at the price of absorbing a 
certain number cf refugees in addi- 
tion to paying compensation. There 
are no other choices. 


The alternative chosen will automat- 
ically influence political tactics. If the 
status quo is preferable to paying the 
price of peace, then the tactics of 
“not a single refugee can be taken 
back” are unavoidable. If however, 
the achievement of peace is the aim. 
the “no refugee’ position is self-de- 
feating. The deadlock can 
only be overcome by Israel declaring 


present 


her readiness to take back part of the 
refugees within the framework of a 
peace settlement 


TIME IS CHANGING 
THE PROBLEM 


ut the important issue is not 

the debate over the past or the mo- 
ral and political responsibility for the 
fate of the refugees. Every year that pas- 
ses with the refugees still in the camps, 
under the conditions of human degener- 
ation characteristic of refugee camps, 
and without any hopes for rehabilita- 
tion, decreases the importance of the 
problem of moral responsibility. 

The question is: What now ? This 
is not only a problem of human con- 
science towards hundreds of thousands 
of human beings. It is also a question 
of peace in the Middle East. It is the 
problem of Israel's vital national in- 
terests. Today it is to Israel's most vital 
interest to obtain peace. And for that 
we must answer two questions : 

1. Is peace possible without a solu- 
tion of the refugee problem ? 

2. Can a solution for the refugee 
problem be found along the lines sug- 
gested by official Israeli policy ? 

The Foreign Minister, Mrs. Golde 
Meir, has said that there is no refugee 
problem; there is only the problem of 
peace. How does she hope to obtain 
peace without a solution of the refugee 
problem ? To this question she answers 
that nothing would be easier, if the 
Arabs Unfortunately, 
this is unfounded optimism. It would 
be difficult to solve the refugee prob- 
Jem even if both sides honestly want- 
ed peace. It is not true that it is an 
artificial problem maintained by the 
evil desire of the Arab leaders alone. 
Every year its solution becomes more 


wanted peace. 
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THE KNESSET VOTES ON 
difficult. Every year 30,000 infants 
are born; every year about 30,000 


young men and women are added to 
the accumulating list of job-seekers, 
young people who grow to adulthood 
without occupational training. . And 
while the number of untrained workers 
who cannot be absorbed into the labor 
market continues to grow, the social 
burden of the aged; the sick and. the 
young children, also continues to grow 
heavier. Time is not working for the 
benefit of a solution. The time may 
come when even a political settlement 
will not be able to ease the seriousness 
of the problem. And no political set- 
tlement is yet in sight. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON WHAT ?. 


T he resolution adopted by the Knes- 
set certainly did not contribute to- 
wards a political settlement. On the 
contrary, it may frustrate any settle- 
ment from the very beginning. Israel's 
foreign policy is justly based on the 
principle of negotiations without prior 
conditions. The invitations to such ne- 
gotiations periodically announced by 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Minister have not aroused the desire 
of the Arab countries: to respond. The 
Knesset resolution, however, deprives 
the invitation of the last vestige of 
sincerity. The maintenance of Israel's 
territorial integrity is something which 
no one in Israel questions.’ The deci- 
sion not to allow any refugees to re- 
turn to Israel therefore leaves nothing 
for negotiations. For Israel foreign 
policy the problem of peace thus nar- 
rows down to the Arabs’ acceptance of 
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the status quo from the point of view 
of territory and refugees alike. The for- 
mula of negotiations without prior con- 
ditions is left without any content. 


~ What we don’t understand is why,.in 


the Foreign Minister's opinion, the Arabs 
should want to enter negotiations. If 
peace does not mean mutual conces- 
sions in order to find a just and con- 
structive solution of the refugee prob- 
lem, but only the Arab acceptance of 
the status quo, it !s obvious that the 
Arabs will prefer to continue the 
negative path of political and economic 
boycott in order to isolate the State of 
Israel with the hope of her eventual 
disintegration from within. 


In her summation the Foreign Mi- 
nister rhetoricaily asked the value of 
Mapam’s alternative resolution that Is- 
rael declare her readiness’ to absorb an 
agteed-upon number of refugees, given 
conditions of peace: the Arabs have 
rejected it in the past, why should such 
a suggestion today bring them to the 
peace table ? The truth is that the simi- 
lar suggestion in the past was not use- 
less even though it did not lead to 
a peace agreement. It made negotia- 
tions possible then, led to a relaxation 
of tension and opened the door to the 
exploration of possibilities of settling 
refugees in the Arab countries. It also 
aroused the refugees to organize them- 
selves independently in order to look 
for solutions in «al! possible directions. 
If we could return to a similar situa- 
tion now it would be a great achieve- 
ment. If, instead of the inflexible and 
suggestion offered with a 
flat “take it or leave it,” we offered 
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the formula of ‘an agreed-upon num- 
ber” to be defined by negotiations, we 
might not repeat the failure that was 
the lot of the former suggestion. In any 
case, from the point of view of the 
efficacy of Israeli explanations and 
moral and political advantage in the 
struggle over this problem, such a for- 
mula would certainly be much prefer- 
able to the unyielding 
adopted by the Knesset. 


The Knesset resolution adopted weak- 
ens Israel’s moral right to blame the 
Arab countries for the callous exploi- 
tation of the refugee problem as a 
political weapon, since it also casts a 
shadow on Israel's own attitude to 
wards this tragic problem, and leaves 
room for the charge that Israel, too, is 
Jacking in a humane approach and 
good will. 

On several occasions Israel accepted 
the principle of the partial return of 
the refugees as a basis for nego- 
tiations. Later she rejected this position. 
Today Israel declares her unconditional 
readiness for negotiations and at the 
same time her absolute objection to 
accepting some of the refugees. Even on 
the matter of compensation Israel's po- 
sition has not been too consistent. De- 
spite declarations of readiness to pay, 
there has been no initiative and no 
announcement about concrete plans. 
The record shows that in 1951 Mr. 
Moshe Sharett, then Israel’s Foreign 
Minister, informed the Commission 
that Israel was prepared to conduct 
separate negotiations on the question of 
compensation on certain conditions. In 
1954, however, Israel began to claim 


resolution 


that it was impossible to ask her to 
pay compensation and thus to help 
towards the development of countries 
which maintained an economic boycott 
and a state of belligerency against her: 
the compensation problem could there. 
fore be solved only in the framework 
of negotiations for a peace settlement. 
This standpoint was changed again in 
1958, when Mr. Abba Eban stated in 
the UN that: 

“Israel will be prepared to pay com. 
pensation even before a final peace 
settlement is reached and even before 
other outstanding problems are solved.” 


EVEN TIMING WAS WRONG 


ntelligent politics depend on timing. 

From this point of view, as well, 
the Knesset resolution was a mistake. 
It was adopted at a time when a dec- 
sive event had just taken place in the 
Middle East — the dissolution of the 
UAR as a result of the revolt in Syria. 
This event affected not only the Arab 
world but Israel as well. From various 
sides opinions were expressed that the 
event could be of crucial importance for 
the future relationships among the 
peoples of the Middle East, including 
those between Israel and the Arabs. 
There were even suggestions for new 
initiatives in the direction of peace. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion praised the President 
of the UAR for his wise speech and 
remarked that new possibilities were 
opened for the region. If he was think- 
ing of the possibilities of separate ne- 
gotiations with some or one of the 
Arab countries as a result of the grow- 
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ing division between them and their 
greater concentration on domestic prob- 
lems, the Knesset resolution dealt these 
possibilities a crushing blow. Political- 
ly and psychologically the resolution 
could only dissuade any Arab state from 
entering into negotiations, if such ten- 
dencies existed. 

The large majority of the Knesset, 
including the opposition parties to the 
tight, supported the position of Israel's 
Foreign Office. But the alternative sug- 
gested by Mapam did not remain as 
isolated as those who had raised the 
discussion and the majority resolution 
had hoped. A number of the important 
leaders of the coalition parties and of 
the opposition Liberal Party abstained 
from voting in order to show that they 
were not wholly opposed to the Mapam 
resolution. If we add the expres- 
sions of ill-ease and criticism, of sincere 
interest in the refugee problem and of 
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the knowledge that time was not on 
Israel's side in this matter, the demon- 
stration of solidarity with the mistaken 
resolution loses much of its firmness 
and self-confidence. 

The present situation is one of com- 
plete deadlock — because of the ex- 
tremist demands ot the Arab govern- 
ments and the inflexible policies of the 
Israel Government. On one side the lack 
of any real desire for peace and on 
the other despair of any possibilities of 
peace (a despair which is cultivated by 
official circles in Israel). The only ray 
of light is the fact that there are still 
individuals and public circles with good 
will, civil courage and faith who still 
dare to raise non-conformistic sugges- 
tions. The fact that this is done pub- 
licly in Israel must eventually arouse 
signs of good will znd political daring 
on the oppsite side as well, when the 
proper time comes. 








Despite some small changes Israel’s foreign 
policy still stands in one place. 


ZEV KATZ 


ISRAELI FOREIGN POLICY STANDS IN ONE PLACE 


ast summer's elections in Israel were 

marked by a very serious debate on 
the problems of foreign policy. This 
was probably the first time that these 
problems had come to the forefront to 
such an extent during an election cam- 
paign. Dr. N. Goldmann in meetings 
of the Liberal Party, and other speak- 
ers in meetings of the parties of the 
left, attempted to analyze the bases of 
Israel’s policies and stressed the need 
for a re-examination of these policies. 
Mr. Goldmann’s addresses were particu- 
larly outstanding since he was a “new 
face’’ in Israeli elections, but other 
Liberal Party spokesmen and speakers 
for the left also agreed with him 
that the present policies had not solved 
any of the fundamental problems : the 
refugce problem, the problem of peacc, 
the problem of Isracl’s integration into 
the area in which we live, the problem 
of economic independence, etc. As a 
matter of fact it is hard to point to any 
serious step towards even partial solu- 
tions. The speakers pointed to the fact 
that the Soviet Union had become a 
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seriously influential factor in this re- 
gion and that any realistic policy would 
have to adapt itself to that fact. The 
government of the United States had 
also changed and with it American ap- 
ptoaches towards neutralist states such 
as the UAR. 


There have been some signs of dif- 
ficulties for our policies in the African 
countries. Ghana, which was the first of 
the new African countries to make 
friendly ties with Israel, is rapidly draw- 
ing closer to the UAR and to the So- 
viet Union. As a result, Ghana joined 
in the statement ayainst Israel adopted 
by the Casablanca Conference _ last 
spring, and has replaced Israeli experts 
in various fields. Mali, with which Is 
racl had signed a number of aid agree- 
ments and a treaty of friendship, has 
turned her back on this country in anti- 
Israeli political statements. There has 
been heavy criticism of Israel's votin2 
in international bodies. 

In questions concerning France, Israel 
has generally avoided voting against 
the only country prepared to supply the 
arms so vitally needed for defense, at 
a time when the other side, and_parti- 
cularly the UAR, was receiving a steady 
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flow of modern military equipment, 
and at excellent terms, from the Soviet 
bloc. But there have also been other 
cases, such as the question of racial 
discrimination in South Africa and the 
Congo problem, in which Israel did 
not always dare to vote with the great 
majority of her friends in Africa. 
Many of the speakers during the elec- 
tion campaign therefore pointed out 
the danger of our isolation from the 
countries of Africa and the loss of all 
our ties and successes on that continent. 


But the foreign policy problem which 
took up the greater part of the debate 
was that of future perspectives from 
the point of view. of defense. We may 
assume that sooner or later some solu- 
tion for the Algerian problem will be 
found. If. that solution is along the 
lines of partition it is liable to perpe- 
tuate the enmity between France and 
the Algerian nationalists, as well as with 
the whole Arab world. But if the solu- 
tion will be an agreement with the FLN 
leaders, it may very well be then that 
France will feel herself compelled to 
cultivate her relationships with the Arab 
world first of all. In that case, even if 
France’s friendship for Israel remains 
as firm as ever, she may not always be 
able to supply the modern arms _ that 
Israel feels she requires. 


In answer to these problems, Dr. 
Goldmann followed other commentators 
in Israel by suggesting that Israel make 
the demand that the Middle East be 
neutralized from the Cold War the 
focus of its policy, This would mean 
a joint guarantee by the two blocs to 
withdraw the region from the Cold War 
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by mutual control over armaments. As 
a second step, he urged Israel to public- 
ly declare her readiness, at the proper 
time, to join in some larger unity 
(a confederation, a regional pact, etc.) 
of the Middle East. And as a corollary 
of these two steps he thought it would 
be possible for Israel to adopt a policy 
of clear non-alignment and to join act- 
ively with the group of non-aligned na- 
tions. 


AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


he elections have passed and with 

them the debate on Israeli foreign 
policy. A new government has been es- 
tablished in which Mapai is even strong- 
er than she was formerly. In the last 
debate in the Knesset a short while ago, 
a large majority, including Liberals, 
voted for a continuation of the former 
policies towards the Arab refugees. 
Those policies are based on the as- 
sumption that the solution for the prob- 
lem lies only with the Arab countries 
and that not even a number of refug- 
ees can be returned to Israel. Inher 
remarks in the Knesset, the Foreign 
Minister, Mrs. Golde Meic, stated that 
Israel's suggestion of 1949, to allow 
the return of 100,000 refugees within 
the framework of a peace treaty with 
the Arab countries, no longer holds. 


However, if there haven't been any 
changes in the basic issues, we can 
still see some movement in other as- 
pects of Israeli foreign policy. In her 
address to the UN Assembly Mrs. Meir 
emphasized her country’s agreement 
with the demilitarization of the region 
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and especially with the stopping of 
arms shipments to both the Arab count- 
ties and Israel, and even with mutual 
disarmament under proper control. If 
there were any desire on the part of 
the great powers to execute such a 
program in this region, Mrs. Meir's 
remarks gave enough room for the for- 
mulation of such a plan. The great 
powers are however apparently too busy 
in other fields. American policy is pre- 
sently not interested in taking any 
initiative in the region except for the 
attempt to improve relations with the 
UAR, despite the many promises by 
President Kennedy and his spokesmen 
that once elected they would make ef- 
forts to find a solution for the Israeli- 
Arab dispute. Official Israeli circles 
probably also contributed their share in 
convincing the Kennedy Government 
not to attempt to mediate between Is- 
rael and the Arabs, fearing that such 
mediation might not be to Israel's ad- 
vantage. Meanwhile, Syria has separat- 
ed from Egypt and the UAR has been 
dissolved. At least from the point of 
view of immediate military danger Isra- 
el’s situation has been made easier now 
that she need not fear attack on two 
fronts by armies under President Na- 
sser's sole command. 


ISRAEL AND AFRICA 


T here have been some changes, how- 

ever, in Israeli policies towards the 
African problems. While in all the ques- 
tions concerning France, the issues of 
Algeria, Bizerta, etc., Israel has felt her- 
self compelled to avoid doing anything 


which might affect her relations with 
her French ally, in other questions she 
has taken stands compatible with those 
of most of the African countries, Even 
previously Israel had joined the count- 
ries voting in the UN against Portugal 
on Angola. During the present session 
the problem of racial oppression in 
South Africa has been a predominant 
one and Israel has joined in deploring 
the South African Foreign Minister's 
speech in defense of racial separation 
and has voted to apply sanctions against 
South Africa in the event that that 
country did not change her racial polli- 
cies, though she voted against the re- 
solution that South Africa be expelled 
from the UN. We might mention that 
India and other Asian countries ab- 
stained from voting on these resolu- 
tions. 


Israel's vote on the South African 
issue was influenced by her fundament- 
al opposition, based on the experiences 
of Jewish history, to any form of 
racialism, as well as by her desire to 
work together with the countries of 
Africa with whom she has developed 
ties of friendship. She voted against 
South Africa despite the heavy pressure 
exerted upon her by that country, which 
up till now had been most friendly to 
her, and has helped Israel and her 
economy in various ways. Israel voted as 
she did on the South African issue also 
despite the fact of the existence of a 
South African Jewish community of 
more than 100,000 individuals who are 
liable to suffer for it in one way or 
another. The South African Prime 
Minister has already said, that Israel’s 
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vote was a catastrophe for the Jews of 
his country. 

During the elections compaign much 
was said also of the urgent need to 
improve relations with the Communist 
world in general and with the Soviet 
Union and China in particular..One of 
the Liberal Party leaders, Knesset Mem- 
ber Harari, who generally has advo- 
cated policies identical with those of 
the government, even suggested that Is- 
rael restudy the matter and vote for the 
acceptance of China into the UN, and 
thus make possible the establishment of 
diplomatic relations. Israel recognized 
China in 1950. 

In the field of relations with the 
Soviet Union some slight signs of im- 
provement may be discerned, though 
there has, been a deterioration in other 
aspects. 
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The conditions tor Israeli visits to 
the Soviet Union have recently improved 
and some groups of tourists have visit- 
ed Russia. After years of cultural boy- 
cott, a Soviet artist from Kharkov is 
now singing in the Tel Aviv opera. But 
at the same time, the arrests of the lead- 
ers of the Jewish communities in Le- 
ningrad and Moscow has led to re- 
newed tension in the relations between 
the two countries. And as far as China 
is concerned, everything remains as it 
was. 

Thus it is that now, some months 
after the elections and after the great 
debate on foreign policy, the situation 
remains essentially the same as it was 
before, except for some small changes 
in African matters. Israel's funda- 
mental problems have not advanced far 
towards their solution. 


We propose that simultaneously with the search for a general agreement 
on disarmament, we should seek to reach agreement also on disarmament with 
mutual inspection and control for specific zones or situations of international 
tension, Such a scheme could serve as a pilot project tor the solution of the 
overall problem, Israel is prepared to elaborate a programme to that end, and 
we call upon Arab States to cooperate with us, 


Mrs, Golde Meir, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Israel; from statement 
in the General Debate of the 16th Session of the U.N, Assembly, 








Will the second Turkish republic bring more 
democracy and progress than the first? 


ALAIN GUINEY 


TURKEY'S SECOND REVOLUTION 


vents in Turkey have always been 
E unpredictable. In the nineteen 
twenties the “sick man of Europe” as- 
tonished all observers by becoming a 
vigorous young republic. The country 
whose ruler had been for centuries the 
Khalif of all Moslems turned suddenly 
into a secular and Western-type state. 
During the last war, after the death 
of her founder, Turkey astonished the 
world no less by her ability to preserve 
her neutrality. 

After the war affairs in Turkey con- 
tinued to take an unexpected turn. In 
1950 the People’s Party, the party of 
Ataturk and Inonu, defied all prece- 
dents by conceding defeat in a regu- 
larly fought electoral campaign and 
handed power to the Democratic Party, 
an event unique in the history of 
Turkey and quite a few other countries. 
But what was even more unexpected 
was the turn events took after the De- 
mocrats, led by Celal Bayar and Adnan 
Menderes, came to power. Celal Bayar 
was an old companion of Ataturk and 
Adnan Menderes a member of the 
younger generation educated under the 
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Republic. Nobody doubted they would 
preserve and continue the reforms by 
which Ataturk made Turkey a western 
country, in order to make it not only 
a “formal democracy” but a real one. 

But things took a very different turn. 
After a few years the regime became 
in some ways even less tolerant than 
had been the one-party rule of the 
People’s Party. Anti-democratic laws 
were not only maintained but rein- 
forced: The press was persecuted. The 
Democratic Party, which had come to 
power with the promise to bring pros- 
perity to Turkey, brought it to an un- 
precedented financial crisis. More than 
that, concessions were made to reli- 
gious elements; the activities of some 
fanatics were not only tolerated but 
encouraged. The Turkish intelligentzia, 
which was deeply attached to Ataturk’s 
reforms, once more saw the ghost of 
its old enemy, religious fanaticism, 
threatening the work achieved in the 
last forty years. 

Then there came a new surprise. The 
army, which, in keeping with the tradi- 
tion established by Ataturk, had kept 
out of the political struggle, suddenly in- 
terfered. In a bloodless coup executed 
during the night of May 27, 1960, 
it took power. Few doubted at that time 
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that it was acting either for itself or 
for the People’s Party, whose chief, ex- 
President Inonu, comrnanded the loyal- 
ty of many high-ranking officers. But 
once more observers were wrong. The 
army really acted to restore democracy. 
After exiling fourteen of its members 
who wanted to perpetuate army rule in 
order to assure necessary reforms difi- 
cult to adopt in a parliamentary regime, 
the military junta took all the steps to 
normalize the regime. A constitution 
assuring large guarantees against a one- 
man or one-party rele was adopted and 
elections were scheduled for Octo- 
ber 15. — 

But events in Turkey are unpredict- 
able not only for foreign observers but 
also for Turkey’s own politicians and 
soldiers. The officers who overthrew the 
Menderes regime knew that Menderes 
had had many supporters among the 
masses. But they also expected that the 
picture of arbitrary rule and corruption 
which the Yassiada trials revealed 
would be sufficient to cool the sympa- 
thy of the masses, That was a mistake, 
as was the hanging of ex-Prime Mi- 
nister Menderes and two of his co- 
leagues just a few days before the elec- 
tions. 

The People’s Party obtained only a 
little more than 40 per cent of the 
votes and though it came out first in 
the House of Representatives, it came 
@ poor second in the Senate. Two part- 
ies, the Justice Party and the New Tur- 
kish Party, which more or less openly 
proclaimed themselves heirs of the De- 
mocrats, obtained more votes and toge- 
ther with the small Peasant Party, which 
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is near to them on religious matters, 
they could muster a clear majority, 
leaving in the minority the party of 
Kemal Ataturk and Ismet Inonu, the 
two founders of the Republic. 

Confronted with this unexpected sit- 
uation the officers who had made the 
military coup could either accept the 
verdict of the masses or reject it, as 
some of their comrades indeed asked 
them to do in the name of the count- 
ry’s higher interests. But here also, 
quite unexpectedly, the officers took a 
middle path. They preferred to exer- 
cise pressure on all the parties in order 
to compel them to form a coalition 
government. The military Committee of 
National Union, which had already of- 
ficially dissolved itself, held a few 
meetings. General Gursel, who had been 
elected President because he is very 
popular and because everybody knew 
he was the choice of the army and 
the army would not have accepted any 
other choice, made tremendous efforts 
to bring all the party leaders together. 
In the end what seemed as impossible 
as the marriage of fire and water was 
accomplished. The People’s Party and 
the Justice Party, representing opposing 
ideologies and separated by deep per- 
sonal animosities made even worse by 
the execution of Menderes and his com- 
panions, have been united in a cabinet 
presided over by Mr. Ismet Inonu, who 
thus made an extraordinary comeback 
at the age of 78. 

It will be even more extraordinary 
if this new government is able to fol- 
low a coordinated policy and to give 
Turkey the internal peace and the deep 
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reforms she needs so sorely, Turkish 
politics being the realm of the unex- 
pected, that is far from impossible and 
would rejoice all the friends of Turkey. 


THE REVOLUTION NOT 
COMPLETE 


ut if Turkish politics are unpredict- 

able, the causes of its instability are 
easier to understand They lie essential- 
ly in the fact that the Kemalist revolu- 
tion has not realized all its implications 
in the cultural, religious and economic 
fields. Because of this, the chasm 
between the enlightened classes, the in- 
telligentzia, and the masses has deepen- 
ed with the passing years. These prob- 
lems, ignored during the period of one- 
party rule, have now come into the 
open. 


The greatest and least excusable 


failure of the regime has been the 
failure in education. Universities and 
schools have been established in Tur- 
key and much has been done in this 
field. But most has been done in the 
cities and even today nearly half of 
the villages of Turkey have no schools. 
A step of great importance towards 
education in the villages was made at 
the beginning of the war with the cs- 
tablishment of ‘“‘village institutes.” The 
young boys and girls who came out 
of these institutes were themselves of 
peasant stock but they seemed able to 
take upon themselves the difficult task 
of bringing up a new generation of 
farmers, liberated from all the super- 
stitions which one of the_ teachers, 
Nahnut Makal vividly described in a 
sensational book, “Our Village.” 


After a few years, however, the vil- 
lage institutes were attacked by all the 
conservative forces in Turkey and lost 
their impetus. More was done during 
the last years of the Democratic Party 
tule to build mosques than to build 
schools in the villages and to provide 
them with the young teachers able to 
bring a new spirit to the village. As 
the village population constitutes nearly 
80 per cent of the whole population, 
the problem is of tremendous impott- 
ance. 

The Turkish peasant is probably less 
deeply religious than the Arab peasant. 
But he is strongly conservative, super- 
stitious, suspicious of everything com- 
ing from the city, with the possible 
exception of tractors, and deeply con- 
vinced that the city only wants to ex- 
ploit him, as indeed has too often been 
the case. 


This is probably the source of Men- 
deres’ popularity among the peasants. 
He was a farmer himself — a big land- 
lord — and he knew the mentality and 
the problems of the farmers. Turkish 
landowners, big or small, feel a certain 
solidarity against the people of the 
cities and towns who used to govern 
them. With Menderes and his party 
they felt that their time had come to 
govern. Menderes was one of them; he 
put their interests higher than the in- 
terests of the city dwellers; he paid 
them an inflated price for their wheat; 
he understood their religious preoccupa- 
tions and in their eyes he fell a victim 
to the consipracy cf the city-dwellers, 
the state employees, the parasites, the 
men without God, those who have 
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given up the old Moslem ways in order 
to adopt western ways of thinking and 
acting. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION 


F or more than 20 years, until the 
creation of an opposition party ob- 
liged the People’s Party government to 
take into account the ideas and desires 
of the voting peasant masses, Ataturk 
and his heirs had practically ignored 
the religious problem and avoided any 
clear-cut decisions in this matter. The 
Turkish Republic was proclaimed a se- 
cular state but the Director of Religious 
Affairs was an official nominated by 
the state and paid by it, together with 
the imams and the hodjas. They were 
badly paid, though, and the Director 
of Religious Affairs was the stepchild 
of the Turkish budget makers. No steps 
were taken to train religious leaders 
and the regime seemed to expect the 
matter to be solved through the extinc- 
tion of all the smams. But of course 
things did not take this course. Self- 
appointed religious leaders took the 
place of the ones disappearing and 
these were mostly more ignorant and 
therefore more fanatic than their pre- 
decessors. 


Ataturk made a timid attempt at a 
reform of Islam in Turkey. What he 
had wanted was to translate the Koran 
into Turkish and to have it used during 
religious ceremonies in this language. 
But even he hesitated to make such a 
revolution and the only step in this 
direction was to decree that the “‘ezen,” 
the call to prayer, be in Turkish, the 
prayer itself remaining in Arabic. 
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But even this change met with strong 
opposition, as did the ban on teaching 
the Arabic script. The masses attached 
sacred significance to the Arabic script 
and clandestine schools where Arabic 
script was taught to children continued 
to flourish in villages and towns. 


Though the period of authoritarian 
tule could have been used to assure a 
religious reform, or at least to create 
a body of religious leaders who would 
interpret Islam in a liberal manner 
and show that there was no contradic- 
tion between the spirit of the religion 
and the necessities of life in a modern 
state, the arrival of the democratic re- 
gime caught the authorities unprepared. 
The voting masses were bound, sooner 
or later, to advance demands in the 
religious sphere; in fact they did not 
wait long to do so. They voted for the 
Democratic Party in 1946 and 1950 
because they left that even if it could 
not say so openly it was going to 
change the policy towards religion. 


Despite official bans and the pro- 
mises by all the parties not to bring 
religion into politics, the attitude to- 
wards religion began to play an increas- 
ingly greater role in Turkish politics. 
The more the Menderes regime was 
attacked by the intelligentzia, the more 
it was inclined to make religious con- 
cessions to the masses. Many signs of 
a revival of religious fanaticism could 
be seen during these past years in 
Turkey. The veiled women who had 
practically disappeared from the cities 
were once more to be seen in the 
streets; religious sects began to flour- 
ish, some of them, like the “Tidjanis,” 
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openly attacking Ataturk and attempt- 
ing to destroy his statues, which they 
called ‘‘idols.” Menderes himself was 
not a religious man but the Yassiada 
trial has shown that he was paying 
some of these fanatics from secret 
funds so that they would urge their 
followers to vote for the Democrats. 
The successes of the Justice Party and 
the New Turkish Party at the last elec- 
tions was also due in a great measure 
to the fact that the masses considered 
them to be the heirs to the religious 
policy to the Democrats. 


MANY PROBLEMS STILL 
AWAITING SOLUTION 


he Second Turkish Republic will 

therefore have to find some solu- 
tion to the religious problem, as indeed 
to many others which the first republic 
did not solve. No real land reform has 
been attempted. The proportion of 
landless peasants is not too high, but 
in some regions — particularly in the 
east — there are landlords possessing 
entire villages. The problem is becom- 
ing more and more pressing with the 
continuous division of the land into 
small portions in accordance with the 
inheritance laws. Forests are disappear- 
ing and their disappearance threatens 
Turkey with a major disaster. The ci- 
ties are filled with jobless peasants 
seeking a living and in the villages and 
towns millions of people are only part- 
ly occupied. Industry has been devel- 
oped without any plan and much ef- 
fort will have to be made to put it on 
a rational basis. Democratic Party poli- 


cies helped increase the gap in in- 
comes, with two per cent of the popu- 
lation obtaining 32 per cent of the 
national income. 

These problems are particularly dif. 
ficult to solve because of the proximity 
of Soviet Russia; the memory of the 
numerous wars between the Ottoman 
Empire and Russia and Stalin’s mistaken 
policy after 1945 have created in Tur- 
key a sort of permanent McCarthyism 
which finds a Communist taint in the 
most timid social and economic te- 
forms. But a recent congress of trade 
unionists complained bitterly about the 
fact that there is not a single worker 
in the Turkish parliament and a socialist 
party may now be organized. 

One understands why some of the 
officers behind the military coup of 
May 1960 wanted a period of authori- 
torian rule during which they could 
make some of the radical reforms re- 
quired. It may indeed be difficult for 
the present government, cumposed as 
it is of two antagonistic parties of al- 
most equal strength, to agree on a 
policy of courageous reforms. 


But Turkey's essential difficulties are 
even more of a political order. The 
Turkish parties have never learned to 
cooperate and to come to necessary 
compromises. It may therefore be for- 
tunate for the political education of the 
parties that no majority came out of 
the elections and that the two largest 
parties had to come to a compromise. 
This is a development which may open 
a new era in Turkish political life, an 
era which could make possible, sooner 
or later, the elaboration and realization 
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of deep social and economic reforms in 
an atmosphere of democracy. 

The cooperation between the People’s 
Party and the Justice Party has also 
another significance. The former is the 
party of the “intelligentzia,” though of 
course it also has strong support among 
the masses. It is in any case the party 
of those faithful to Kemalist ideology. 
The Justice Party has no clear ideology 
and it is composed of different and 
sometimes antagonistic elements, But in 
one way or anothe: it is the party of 
protest against what it considers the 
narrow elements in this ideology, part- 
icularly in the religious field. It finds 
its essential support among the peasant 
masses who feel that the People’s Party 
is too far from their preoccupations 


and does not defend their interests. 
The two parties presently in power 
therefore represent two elements whose 
cooperation is necessary if the second 
Turkish republic is to have a good 
start. The first Turkish republic began 
with the rule of the intelligentzia and 
the army over the masses; it ended with 
a revolt of the intelligentzia and the 
army officers against what had become 
after 1950 the rule of a clique, sup- 
ported by peasant masses held by ideo- 
logical and economic concessions. The 
second republic must find a way of 
bridging the gulf between these dif- 
ferent elements of the population. This 
may be a difficult, but it is in no way 
an impossible task. It is when things 
are hard that Turks are at their best. 
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Having failed in Syria, President Nasser plans 


a revolution on the home front. 


AMNON KAPELIUK 


NASSER TURNS 10 


here were a number of reasons for 

the military revolt in Damascus, but 
the most important, and the one which 
was the direct motive for the officers’ 
rebellion, were the ‘“‘socialist orders” 
which Abd el-Nasser published in July 
1961 on the occasion of the ninth 
anniversary of the Free Officers’ Re- 
volt. These orders affected the Syrian 
business class very seriously, just as 
they affected Egyptian businessmen, 
with the difference that the Syrians 
were able to join up with members of 
the Army Command. who carried out 
the revolt. It is significant that in the 
negotiations with Marshal Amer on the 
day of the revolt, the rebellious officers 
presented demands which were mainly 
social in character, with the abroga- 
tion of the “‘socialist orders’ at the 
head of the list. These orders in- 
cluded : 

1. The expansion of the agrarian 
reform by limiting personal owner- 
ship of land to 100 feddan and 





AMNON KAPELIUK is the commentator 
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THE HOME FRONT 


leased land to 50 feddan. 


2. The nationalization of heavy 
industry and the banks; the transfer 
of half-ownership of middle-sized in- 
dustry to the government, and as for 
the rest, limiting private ownership 
to EL 10,000; 


3. A ceiling for salaries — up to 
EL 5,000 annually, with a progressive 
income tax of up to 90 per cent for 
profits above EL 10,000. 

Only in the later part of the nego- 
tiations did the officers raise de- 
mands of a military nature. The of- 
ficers told Amer that “Syria had 
joined the Union on a_ nationalist 
and not a Communist basis !’ 

During the first two weeks after 
the revolt there was a great deal of 
confusion in Egypt. But Nasser prov- 
ed himself to be a realistic and far- 
seeing statesman and maintained his 
prestige by voluntarily giving up all 
claims on Syria after the revolt. His 
prestige was enhanced even more 
when he dared, only a few weeks 
after the revolt, to appear in a public 
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NASSER TURNS TO THE HOME FRONT 


address in which he criticized his own 
regime in a manner ac other Arab 
statesman has ever matched. This 
criticism was also accompanied by the 
development of a new line of policy 
for Egypt herself. 


The details of Nasset’s  self-criti- 
cism can help us’ understand the new 
direction in domestic and foreign 
policy which Egypt is taking. Presi- 
dent Nasser declared that the primary 
mistake of the UAR regime had been 
to come to terms with the “reaction.” 
“We imagined that despite the dif- 
ferences between us and the reaction- 
ary elements they were still child- 
ren of the same homeland as us and 
shared our common fate. However, 
experience has proved that we were 
mistaken in our belief and that reac- 
tion is prepared to make a pact with 
imperialism in order to win back the 
positions which would make it pos- 
sible’ for it to continue exploiting “the 
people.” 


EGYPT LOOKS INWARD 
What this meant was first, the in- 
tensification of the social reform, sifice 
it was obvious that if the Egyptian 
regime wanted to continue in exist- 
ence it had to prove its superiority 
in the social sphere over the other re- 
gimes in the Arab world. ‘We have 
seen a series of orders’ published one 
after the other, guaranteeing easier 
taxes for the low wage groups, lower 

prices for essential ‘commodities, etc. * 
But ‘the Egyptian’ regime also felt it 
necessary to disarm the Egyptian busi- 
ness class in order to prevent the 


Syrian revolt reappearing in ‘an Egypt! 
ian version. Only a few days’ after the 
self-criticism ‘about the pact with the 
reaction, the Egyptian authorities began 
to sequester and to expropriate the pro- 
perty of hundreds of millionaires and 
capitalists (including many of the 
foreign companies which had ammassed 
fabulous profits during Farotk’s regitne 
and afterwards.) At the time of writing 
the number of expropriations has reach- 
ed 600 and it will probably go even 
higher. All those who remember the 
picture of Ahmad Aboud, one of the 
biggest of Egypt's capitalists, stand- 
ing at Nasser’s side, will grasp the extent 
of the revolution when he reads that 
Aboud’s property has been sequestered 
and that some of his properties have 
been nationalized. The relative freedom 
which top businessmen (who were also 
to some extent the leaders of the old 
parties) enjoyed during recent years, 
has come to an end. 


One’ of the new laws affecting capi- 
talists is the “Capital Origin Law.” 
30,000; questionnaires were distributed 
among the managers ‘and officials of 
105 plants and companies, and they 
were asked to give details concerning 
their financial position, as well as of 
the financial. status of their wives and 
children. The law is retroactive and ap: 
plies to everybody employed by these 
firms since 1951. / 

The economic’ result of the new 
policy, which indeed went into effect 
in July 1961 but which has’ been 
deepened and. intensified now,’ is the 
growth of the government-owned eco- 
nomy at the expense of the “national 
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bourgeoisie.” During the early years 
of the revolution of July 1952 the new 
tulers encouraged the growth of the 
national bourgeoisie at the expense of 
foreign capital. These early years saw 
the implementation of a number of 
steps reinforcing local capitalists in their 
competition with the foreign companies 
which had been dominant 
Farouk’s reign. 


during 


Now, the latest steps mark a transi- 
tion to a state capitalism, the ultimate 
aim of Nasser’s economic measures. But 
these measures have been accompanied, 
as we have said, by reforms intended 
to ease the burden of the peasants and 
the workers and to raise their standard 
of living. According to the new poli- 
cies profits will be plowed back mainly 
into the nationalized economy, with a 
share also going to the workers. 

That same speech by President Nas- 
ser was marked not only by the frank- 
ness of the self-criticism, but also by an 
attempt not to befog concepts the way 
he had in previous addresses. When he 
defined his concept of socialism, for 
example, he gave up the fuzzy and 
emotion-packed words and attempted 
to give a definition which, even if it 
is still not all that we generally un- 
derstand by socialism, is still much 
closer to our concepts than his previous 
attempts. President Nasser did, indeed, 
avoid mentioning the decisive role of 
the working class in the socialist society 
and the need to do away with private 
ownership of the means of production, 
but his definition : “the distribution of 
the national income to all according to 
effort, equal opportunities for all. and 


the prevention of the few from ex- 
propriating most of the income,” no 
longer talks of socialism in which “‘ca- 
pitalist and worker share fraternally,” 
phrases which have, incidentally, be- 
come common again in the new Syria. 


A NEW DEAL FOR DEMOCRACY ? 
| t was obvious that the “house-clean- 

ing” in Egypt couldn’t leave out the 
government itself and the National 
Union Party. In this context President 
Nasser had some sharp remarks to 
make: “We made a great mistake 
which was not less serious than our 
illusions of the pact with the reaction. 
This mistake lay in the incapacity of 
the National Union. We tried to form 
a popular organization by establishing 
the ‘National Union, which was to be 
a framework for the class struggle, but 
we opened the door to the reactionary 
forces. The result was that reaction in- 
filtrated into the ranks of the National 
Union and succeeded in paralyzing 
it and in transforming it into an orga- 
nizational form which was not motiv- 
ated by the true needs of the people. 
The most serious task we now face is 
the reorganization of the ‘National 
Union” so that it can serve as the re- 
volutionary weapon of the masses of 
the people.” 

President Nasser’s words are almost 
a literal repetition of socialist criticism 
of the National Union in the UAR: 
that it was only a falsified partnership 
between different classes. We still re- 
member that when the parties were 
disbanded in Syria this step was then 
explained by the need to repress the 
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reactionary forces desiring to liquidate 
the UAR’s social: revoluion. But the 
“National Union” united workers, capi- 
talists, peasants and the managers of 
the big companies and didn’t solve any 
problem. Instead of working in the 
parties the reactionary elements moved 
into the. National Union. In the middle 
of 1959 they were even given the 
opportunity to push the leaders of the 
Socialist Ba'ath” party out of their 
positions. 

This period of “domestic felicity” 
seems to have come to an end. Cairo now 
declares that capitalists and representa- 
tives of the bourgeoisie will no longer 
be included in the revised “National 
Union.” Will the ‘socialists and the Com- 
munists, now still in prison, be 
allowed to raise their voices ? One of 
the interesting paragraphs in President 
Nasset’s. speech touched on the prob- 
lem of “bringing the people the aware- 
ness of their rights,” and he called for 
the establishment of “revolutionary cells 
everywhere, in organizations and insti- 
tutions.” Will this mean greater demo- 
cracy ? We shall be able to answer 
this question only after a few wecks 
when we learn the nature of the ‘“Na- 
tional Congress of Popular Forces’’ 
now being formed in Egypt and when 
we can read the new workers’ publica- 
tions which are supposed to appear. 


Of the “Congress of National For- 
ces” we-know that it will'be formed 
by a preparatory committee of 100— 
150 individuals from the working class, 
peasants and free professions. The Pre- 
paratory Committee will discuss the 
problem of .guaranteeing the election 
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of individuals who will represent the 
popular forces faithfully, though the 
elections will be held on the basis of 
geographical regions rather than that of 
individuals. 


The government apparatus is also un- 
dergoing a drastic overhauling in keep- 
ing with President Nasser’s confession 
that “we have not succeeded in bring- 
ing the government apparatus to a le- 
vel consonant with revolutionary ac- 
tion.” Egypt (which still bears the name 
of the UAR, with its flag and anthem), 
has a new government and there are 
almost daily reports from Cairo that 
the government is carrying on discus- 
sions touching on all the spheres of 
life. As in the period directly after the 
July 1952 revolt, Cairo now appears 
to want to stress the collective charac- 
ter of the government. 


If there really will be freedom of 
debate during the coming election cam- 
paign, and if the working class orga- 
nizations are given greater-.freedom of 
action, as the Cairo. Al-Goumbouriya, 
for example, has demanded, We may see 
a popular awakening after the stagnation 
preceding the Syrian debacle. 


A NEW LINE 
IN FOREIGN POLICY? 
his turn inwards, towards preoccu- 
pation with Egypt’s burning domes- 
tic problems, does not mean that Egypt 
will discard her ‘‘Arab consciousness.” 
From the day of the Syrian revolt Pre- 
sident Nasser has warned against feel- 
ings of disappointment and _ bitterness 
and all the Egyptian propaganda or- 
gans are continuing to stress that Egypt 
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will not give up the Arab character 
she gained through the years. We need 
not, therefore, expect Egypt to draw 
into her shell. The Cairo regime will 
continue to be an active factor in inter- 
Arab politics though she may not con- 
tinue the tactics which led her, for 
example, to come to terms with King 
Hussein of Jordan. The present attacks 
on the reactionary monarchy of Saudi 
Arabia seem to be a part of the new 
line. Egypt seems to have decided to 
prove her superiority over the other 
Arab regimes by deepening and ex- 
panding the social reforms in her own 
country. 

It is still an open question whether 
President Nasser will draw any new 
conclusions concerning his relation- 
ships to the capitalist powers. During the 
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past two years he has drawn closer to 
the U.S.A., a realignment which has 
been reflected in closer economic ties 
and in political positions. One of the 
most striking examples of the latter was 
President Nasser’s stubborn opposition 
to recognizing East Germany at Bel- 
grade. 

Paradoxical as it may be, the sepa- 
ration of Syria from Egypt may ulti- 
mately be for Egypt’s benefit, and, in 
the long range, for the good of the 
whole Arab world. The defeat he suf- 
fered in Syria has led Abdel Nasser 
to drop a mistaken policy and has led 
him to a new crossroads to the future. 
The measures he is taking now may 
lead to the development of Egypt to a 
degree which was impossible within the 
old UAR. 
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New weapons are adding to the already overtaxed 
Middle Eastern military budgets. 


ZEV SCHIFF 


ROCKETS IN THE MIDDLE EASTERN AIR 


he Middle East, for years a re- 

servoir for the iatest military equip- 
ment, is apparently about to open its 
doors to new weapons whose destruct- 
ive capacities will be far greater than 
any of their predecessors. These are 
the rockets of vatious types of which 
we have been reading almost daily in 
the Israeli and Egyptian press. 

When the Israeli “Shavit 2’ took 
off for the ionosphere a few months 
ago it blew off the curtain of security 
and reminded many that swords were 
still being quietly sharpened for war 
in this region, Even then, with the 
takeoff of “Shavit 2”, many Israelis 
understood that once rockets were sent 
into the air it would only be a matter 
of time before the other side could do 
the same, and perhaps not always into 
the air. 

Hardly four months after “Shavit 2” 
was fired, we have already learned that 
Egypt has employed some of Germany's 
V-2 experts of World War II. Pro- 
fessor Ernst Bergmann, head of the 
Israel Atomic Energy Committee, has 
written that the “atomic club” and the 
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“rocket club” would remain exclusive 
for only a limited time and that the 
smaller countries would develop the 
desire to break down the artifical limi-- 
tations. Dr. Mahmud Madawwar, head 
of the rocket section of the Egyptian 
National Research Center openly stated 
his plans in this field: “There is 
nothing new in our obtaining rockets. 
We have been preparing for this prog- 
ram for years. Last year we sent a de- 
legation from the Research Center 
abroad in order to obtain expertness in 
this field of know-how, and to form 
the nucleus of the rocket research unit. 
We shall invite experts from abroad, 
etc.” Newspapers in Europe and the 
United States have recently reported 
that Egypt was planning a new rocket 
along the lines of the V-2, with a 
range of about 400 kilometers, that is — 
far enough to threaten all the cities of 
Israel. 

All these statements are additional 
proof that the arms race between Israel 
and the Arab states is continuing and 
reaching even more dangerous propor- 
tions. Those who thought that the up- 
heaval in Syria would bring the Middle 
East a period of quiet have unfortu- 
nately been proven wrong. The new 
Egypt and Syria have not changed the 
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character of the declarations oi war 
against Israel, while in israei tne pre- 
sent Munister of Agricuiture and tor- 
mec Chiet of Stati, General Moshe 
Dayan, has recently pubiiciy stated tnat 
israel must accept ine risk invoived in 
obtaining equipment ior the future, 
even if the situation does not. look so 
serious at present. Even without the 
rockets, the estimated quantities of mu- 
litary equipment in the region are tre- 
mendous. The UAK alone has about 
1,000 tanks ready for action. This is 
a tremendous number for this area and 
exceeds the quantities used by Rommel 
in the Western Desert. It is also about 
half the number of tanks possessed by 
the German armies which invaded the 
Soviet Union. The number of modern 
jet-planes owned by the armies of the 
Middle East is also so large as to be 
frightening. 

The flight of “Shavit 2” and the talk 
of the new Egyptian rocket are signs 
that weapons of completely new dimen- 
sions are entering the region; weapons 
which are tremendously destructive even 
without an atomic warhead, As testi- 
mony to that we can recall the damage 
done England duriag the terrible days 
of the German rocket barrage. Once 
such a race begins we can never know 
where it will end. It is true that Israel 
is now ahead of the Arabs in the race. 
There is also no doubt that if only the 
scientists of the two sides take part in 
the contest, Israel will retain first place 
a long time. But we have already seen 
that foreign scientists who are only in- 
terested in easy profits and nothing 
more, have joined the “game”. In the 
past Egypt succeeded in obtaining the 


latest tanks and planes from the 
Soviet Union at half-price. True, Mos- 
cow has until now refused to supply 
her satellites with intercontinental stra- 
tegic weapons, but she could give Egypt 
short range and medium range tactical 
weapons armed with ordinary explo- 
sives. This fear. becomes more than a 
wild guess when we recall her speedy 
reply to the Egyptian request for sub- 
marines and modern planes, and the 
West's eagerness to supply meteoro- 
logical rockets. 

The ranges of the Middle East do 
not need intercontinental rockets. A 
rocket with a range of 250 kilometers 
can be a very dangerous and destructive 
weapon. But even such rockets are a 
tremendous burden for the countries of 
the region, many of which still suffer 
hunger and poverty. While the territo- 
ries of the Middle East cry out for 
development the governments of the re- 
gion are allocating fantastic sums for 
the purchase and production of wea- 
pons, The Arabs and the refugees in 
the camps are being told that their 
salvation will come not by peace but 
by the help of rockets and other ex- 
pensive modern arms. Like all other 
weapons, rockets are not a guarantee of 
victory but only additional expenses 
for poor peoples, additional problems 
and troubles. There are signs that the 
military allocations within this region 
will be increased manyfold during the 
coming year for the purchase of mo- 
dern arms, at a time when countries 
richer and larger by far than Egypt or 
Israel have already reached the conclu- 
sion that the development of rockets is 
a luxury beyond their means. 
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African 


countries 


show signs of becoming 


unofficial members of the Communist bloc. 


DOV EPPEL 


ARABS AND AFRICANS AT THE CPSU CONGRESS 


he growing ties between the Soviet 

Union and Egypt following the Suez 
War gave rise to fears in the West 
that Egypt, despite Mr. Nasser’s anti- 
Communist declarations, was being 
drawn into the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. The overthrow of the monarchy 
in Iraq and the subsequent support ac- 
corded Gen. Kassem’s regime by the 
USSR appeared to endorse the conten- 
tion that a united front was emerging 
between the Arab nationalist movement 
and the Communist camp. 

In the course of time, however, it 
became apparent that the Arab national- 
ists did not believe that accepting 
Soviet military and economic aid obli- 
gated them to co-operate with the Com- 
munists in their own countries. The 
persecution of the Communists in the 
UAR reached such a scale that the 
Soviet press and even the Soviet Prime 
Minister were obliged to express sharp 
protest. The Communists in Iraq, after 
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playing an important role in the early 
part of the revolution, were little bet- 
ter off; the Iraqi Communist Party is 
in the underground today and its lea- 
ders are incarcerated in the very same 
prisons with which they had become 
familiar under Nuri Said’s rule. 

The 22nd Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party convened shortly after 
the dissolution of the UAR and Syria's 
resumption of independent status. The 
Syrian and other Arab Communist part- 
ies had for some time previously con- 
demned President Nasser’s policy in 
Syria on the grounds that it furthered 
the imperialist aims of the Egyptian 
bourgeoisie, and they had called on the 
Syrian masses to struggle against the 
foreign rule. 

Publications issued by the Arab Com- 
munist parties during the past year 
would seem to indicate that these part- 
ies no longer regard Israel as the great- 
est danger to the Arab national and 
social liberation movements and they 
have turned their attention more to 
Nasserism and to the anti-Soviet and 
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anti-Communist policies of the other 
Arab rulers. 

The statements made by the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab Communist part- 
ies at the CPSU Congress assume parti- 
cular significance in the light of these 
developments. 

Fuad Nassar, leader of the Jorda- 
nian Communist Party, revealed in his 
speech that 500 Communists are at pre- 
rent in Jordanian prisons and concen- 
tration camps. “The people are ruled 
by a terrorist regime which sells their 
interests and sovereignty to American, 
English and West German imperia- 
lists,” he declared. In contradiction to 
the usual practice, he refrained from 
any reference to Israel or Zionism. 

The other Arab Communist represen- 
tatives followed suit and also avoided 
mentioning Zionism or Israel as one of 
the enemies of the Arab nationalist 
movement. Their common avoidance 
of this topic may be an indication that 
they now realize — or perhaps it was 
made clear to them — that these argu- 
ments are not so relevant to: the pre- 
sent international situation. 

On the other hand, Syrian Com- 
munist ‘leader Khaled Bakdash con- 
centrated his address on Syria’s liber- 
ation from Egyptian rule and on the 
“good deeds” of the UAR government 
in Syria, “Our party has maintained all 
along, and still believes that the Arab 
states must not be considered potential 
lebensraum for, one Arab country, and 
we are against attempts to turn these 
states into colonies for that country’s 
bourgeoisie,’ he said going.on to ex- 
plain the failure of the Egyptian: 


Syrian union on the policy of ‘con- 
quest, aggression and subjugation” pur- 
sued by the Egyptian government. He 
did not regard the dissolution of the 
UAR as a setback for Arab unity but 
as an indication of the ‘bankruptcy of 
anti-democratic and anti-Communist 
policies.” 

The latter part of Bakdash’ speech 
made it apparent that the new Syrian 
government does not treat the Commu- 
nists, any better than did the UAR. 
Damascus has not released the Com- 
munists imprisoned by the previous re- 
gime. 

Severe criticism of ‘“‘Nasser’s tyran- 
ny” was also expressed by the repre- 
sentative of the Lebanese Communist 
Party, Nicola Shawwi, Secretary of its 
Central Committee, who declared that the 
Lebanese people were ‘‘struggling 
against the dangers of conquest and 
division threatening their country from 
the UAR.” Like the Syrian and Jorda- 
nian representatives, he made no refer- 
rence to Israel. 

The Iraqi Communist Party repre- 
sentative described the persecution of 
the Communists in his country and his 
party's struggle for the national rights 
of the Kurdish people. He referred to 
“the obstacles placed by certain ele- 
ments in Iraq in order to undermine 
Soviet. aid.” Like his colleagues, he 
also avoided any mention of Israel or 
the refugee issue. 


It is interesting to note that the lead- 
ets of the Arab Communist parties, 
unlike their counterparts from India and 
Indonesia, supported the Russian Com- 
munists in their attacks against the Al- 
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ARABS AND AFRICANS AT THE CPSU CONGRESS a. 


banian party. Are we perhaps permitted 
to guess that their common avoidance 
of the topic of Israel was also due to 
consideration for the Soviet viewpoint 
and advice from the Russians ? 


GUESTS FROM AFRICA 
mong those attending the Congress 
as guests were representives of the 
ruling parties of Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali. These parties were officially in- 
vited by the Executive of the Soviet 
Communist Party, and their representa- 
tives were accorded the right to partici- 
pate in the Congress debates. This was 
the first time in the history of the 
Soviet Communist Party that represent- 
atives of parties which did not belong 
to the world Communist movement 
were granted this right. 

The speeches of the representatives 
of the Ghanaian Convention People’s 
Party, the Guinean Democratic Party 
and the Mali Sudanese Union Party in- 
dicate that these parties consider them- 
selves to be very close to the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

In a short speech, the Ghanian te- 
presentative said that ‘the Communist 
system ensures happiness and prosperity 
to. the people,” and read out the fol- 
lowing letter of greeting from Presi- 
dent Nkrumah: “On this important oc- 
casion — the opening of the 22nd Con- 
gress of your party — I wish to convey 
warmest greetings and congratulations 
from me personally and on behalf of 
the Ghananian Convention People’s 
Party. I am convinced that the friend- 
ship between our two countries will 
be strengthened in the future, to the 
benefit of our peoples.” 


Seyfoullah Diallo, political secretary 
of the Guinean Democratic Party and 
President of the Guinean Parliament, 
went even further than the Ghanaian 
representative, declaring, in the course 
of a long address, that the 22nd Con- 
gress of the CPSU was an important 
and historic occasion not only for the 
Communist movement but also for the 
“progressive anti-colonialist parties in 
the under-developed countries.” While 
his party followed a policy of ‘‘positive 
neutralism’” this should not be inter- 
preted to mean that it was indifferent 
to the problems of war and peace, co- 
lonialism and independence for nations, 
he said. He firmly rejected the notion 
that “positive neutralism meant a policy 
of maneuvering between the socialist 
and capitalist blocs.” 


It would be difficult to trace any 
basic differences between the speeches 
of the Guinean representative and those 
of the spokesmen of the various Com- 
munist parties. The only difference lies 
in what the Guinean spokesman o- 
mitted: he did not specifically men- 
tion American imperialism or the cur- 
rent unsolved problems dividing East 
and West. He did however say that 
the achievements of the socialist count- 
ries were a source of inspiration to the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and America, 
and praised Soviet support for the anti- 
colonialist struggle. 

The representative of Mali’s ruling 
party, the Sudanese Union Party, Tid- 
jani Traore, spoke in the same vein as 
the other two. But while his predeces- 
sors had not made any reference to 
Marxism-Leninism, he declared that 
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the achievements of the Soviet Union 
were a fulfilment of Marxism-Lenin- 
‘ism. As Lenin — the prophet of the 
modern world — had foretold, the 
Soviet Union had now successfully con- 
cluded the building of socialism, the 
speaker declared, adding that his party 
advocated the elimination of the rem- 
nants of the colonialist regime and a 
planned socialist economy. “Commu- 
nism,” he said, “is a synonym for equa- 
lity and justice.” In this connection 
little surprise was caused by his state- 
ment that “the African parties have the 
support of their peoples in their striv- 
ing for states based on national de- 
mocracy.”” 

The term “national democracy” fea- 
tured prominently in the statement is- 
sued at the conference of Communist 
party leaders in Moscow last Novem- 
ber. It is used in connection with states 
in which the Communist Party partici- 
pates in government and cooperates 
with other elements of the public in 
eliminating the remnants of colonialism 
and in establishing a socialist regime 
under its own leadership. Since there 
are no Communist parties in Ghana, 
Guinea or Mali, ruling circles in Mali 
apparently regard their party as ful- 
filling the same functions as the Com- 


munist parties in other countries. This 
view seems to be shared by the Soviet 
Union, as shown in its decision to in- 
vite the representatives of the ruling 
parties in these three countries to part- 
icipate in the Congress. 


We need not conclude from this 
that Ghana, Mali and Guinea are about 
to join the Soviet bloc: the govern- 
ments of these three states still main- 
tain their policies of non-alignment. 
Their positions at the UN are not al- 
ways identical with. those of the USSR 
and they are still anxious to obtain 
the maximum possible economic aid 
from the West. But at the same time, 
the participation of representatives of 
the ruling parties of these three states 
in the Communist Party meeting un- 
doubtedly indicates a conscious ideolo- 
gical link between their parties and 
the Communist states. 


We may conclude from all this that 
Soviet aid to those African states in 
which there are neither independent 
Communist parties nor bourgeois na- 
tionalist | anti-communist movements 
yields more favorable results for the 
Soviet bloc than the aid extendéd to 
those Arab states in which the nation- 
alist movements are powerful. 
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The author finds that he is considered an Arab 
at home and an Israeli abroad. 


RASHID HUSSEIN 


| AM AN ISRAELI ARAB 


am an Arab and a citizen of Israel. 

I have all the necessary evidence 
to prove this: a folder in the Military 
Administration files, another in the 
archives of the security services and a 
third in the records of Mapai. All three 
entries are marked in black. 

In the view of the Military Admin- 
istration I endanger the security of the 
state, while Minister of Agriculture 
Moshe Dayan, in his election speeches, 
dubbed me a ‘‘Nasserist.’” In one state- 
ment the Mapai spokesman referred to 
me as “the well-known nationalist in- 
stigator.”” 

For the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, I constitute a danger as a teach- 
er so long as I teach in my home 
village, so I have been transferred to a 
Bedouin school far from home. 

In the view of many of those in po- 
sitions of responsibilty I am simply a 
RASHID HUSSEIN went to Belgrade as 
a reporter He is one of the most popular 
of the young generation of Israeli Arab 
Poets and writers. 





“traitor to the state.” But my name is 
only Rashid Hussein. 

I went to Belgrade to cover the Con- 
ference of Unaligned Nations, convin- 
ced that there I would be able for a 
while to throw off these defamatory 
labels. Of course I did not expect the 
Arab reporters to embrace me, but I 
was not prepared to read in their eyes, 
and certainly not to hear them express 
in words, the very same charges that 
are levelled against me in Israel. 

Only there, in Belgrade, did I fully 
realize the extent of the tragedy of the 
Israeli Arabs, I realized that we suffer 
from the results of the 1948 war no 
less — and perhaps even more — than 
the refugees. In Belgrade I no longer 
knew what I was: a nationalist Arab 
loyal to his people, or a suspect Israeli 
citizen. The accepted concepts became 
confused in my mind. Only one notion 
remained starkly clear: that I was one 
of the 250,000 Arabs trusted by nei- 
ther the Arab countries nor the Israeli 
Government. 
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At the Conference press center I met 
the first Arab reporter, 1 thought he 
was Ahmed Beha cl-Din, editor of the 
Cairo Abbar el-Yom and el-Ahbbar. 
Went I went up to him together with 
Fuad Sh’abi, I realized that I had been 
mistaken; he was indeed an Arab jour- 
nalist from the UAR, but not the one 
1 thought. He was Kamal Zuhiri, a 
well-known writer and forcign news 
editor of the influential Cairo weekly, 
Rose-el-Y oussef. When I introduced my- 
self he said the name was familiar. 
A few moments later he remembered 
articles of mine which he had read in 
the Israeli Arab-language press. 

I thought that would help me get 
into conversation with him, but I was 
disappointed. Zuhiri asked us for the 
names of the Israeli journalists attend- 
ing the conference, and their hotels. 
“That is not our job,” I told him, 
“Anyway, it is no secret. Ask the press 
liaison office at the Conference; they 
must certainly have all the information 
you require,” 

Zuhiri apparently was not prepared 
for such a reply, and walked off. 

The same day [ met a number of 
other Arab journalists and writers. Each 
one of them, without a single excep- 
tion, hastened to get away on hearing 
that I was an Arab from Israel. The 
word “Arab” made precisely the oppo- 
site impression on them from what I 
had expected. I could see the suspicion 
in their eyes, while some of them 
smiled as if to say: “An Arab from 
Israel ? We understand...” 


They regarded all the Israeli journal- 
ists as agents who had come to spy 


on the Conference — as they wrote 
in the Cairo papers which reached Bel- 
grade the day after the opening. They 
also believed that no Israeli Arab could 
leave the country legally except in the 
service of the authorities. It was diffi- 
cult for them to grasp that any Israeli 
citizen — even if he belongs to the 
opposition — may go abroad. This was 
apparently what had prompted most 
of them to avoid me until the end of 
the Conference. Another reason is that 
they were afraid to talk with Israeli 
journalists; Zuhiri told me specifically 
on the last day of the Conference: 
“You put us in an awkward situation 
when you try to talk to us.” 


There were however two UAR jour- 
nalists out of the 42 at Belgrade who 
were not afraid to talk to me and did 
not run away: the two who hold the 
most influential positions in the Cairo 
press after the editor of el-Ahbram, Ha- 
ssanein Heikal, who isa personal friend 
of Col. Nasser. The two are Ihsan 
Abd el-Kuduss, owner of the Rose- 
el-Youssef prior to its nationalization 
and today its editor, and Ahmed Beha 
el-Din, editor of the most popular 
weekly in the Arab world, Ahbar el- 
Yom, and of the daily al-Ahbbar. 1 had 
interesting talks with both of them at 
Belgrade; though I felt that they would 
have preferred not to talk to me, they 


did not evade me as I approached, and: 


answered my questions. 


A BI-NATIONAL STATE 
hsan Abd el-Kuduss is considered the 
most popular author in the Arab 
states as well as among the Arabs in 
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Israel. His books — mainly novels — 
have invariably had several editions 
published withim a short time. As a 
courageous fighter against King Farouk 
and the Egyptian aristocracy of his 
time, Ihsan has been in a position of 
influence since the revolution. He was 
offered ministerial office in the revo- 
lationary government but turned it 
down with the answer that he was only 
a writer. He did however accept’ the 
post of liaison officer between the of- 
ficers’ group and the heads of the 
former government of King Farouk. 
Having fought against Farouk, Abd 
el-Kuduss was used to saying exactly 
what he thought. A year after the over- 
throw of the monarchy he wrote an 
article demanding that the army hand 
the rule back to the civilians. Even his 
influential position did not save him 
on this occasion from serving a few 
months in prison. A short while later 
he confessed that he had erred and 
began to support the new regime whole- 
heartedly and with “complete loyalty. 


‘A few months ago he wrote an 
articlé which aroused great interest in 
Israel, It was reprinted by some of the 
local papers and subjected to a great 
deal ‘of interpretation. It was indeed a 
thought-provoking article. Under the 
title, “Minor Wars,” Abd el-Kuduss 
wrote in Rose el Youssef that it was 
time to stop regarding not only world 
war but also minor wars as the means 
td solve problems Every local war 
could lead to a third world war, he- 
warned, and« came out specifically 
apainst “launching a minor war in 
Palestine.” 


The article did not provoke an’ ang- 
ty réaction from the UAR authorities, 
as Israeli journalists had predicted. This 
fact in itself was taken to mean that 
the UAR Government shared Abd el- 
Kuduss’ views on Palestine. 

Together with a colleague I went to 
see Abd el-Kuduss. The modest, shy 
author shook hands with us and smiled 
politely. I reminded him of his article 
and asked: “Do you rule out war as a 
possible solution to world problems, 
including the Arab-Israel issue ? 

“I do,” was his reply. “But this does 
not mean that we would give up our 
principles or out claims.” He did not 
hesitate for a moment when I wenton 
to ask what peaceful solution he had 
in mind. His reply was: “I am against 
all racial states, whether Jewish, Mos- 
lem or Christian. The solution is the 
setting up of one state in the whole of 
Palestine and the repatriation of the re- 
fugees to that state.” 

“And who would run this state ?” 

‘Again the reply was immediate: “The 
majority would rule; there would be 
elections,’ with the majority electing 
the government.” 

As for the Israeli Arabs, abd el-Ku- 
duss does not call them traitors, nor 
does he think they ought to leave the 
country, as do most of the Arabs I 
spoke to at Belgrade. 

Abd el-Kuduss was also present at 
a discussion I had with a Lebanese 
journalist — a relative of Lebanon's 
Prime Minister, Saeb Salem — on the 
Israel Arabs. He insisted that they 
ought to leave their homeland and 
even suggested I go straight from Bel- 
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grade to Lebanon. “Every Arab living 
in Israel is a traitor to his people,” 
he declared. 

Abd _el-Kuduss_ listened, smiling, 
without comment. When I asked him 
to moderate between us, -he said: “If 
the Israeli Arabs become a force fight- 
ing for its rights, I think they ought to 
stay there. But if they become slaves 
to the authorities and quislings, it 
would be better for them to leave Is- 
rael.” He would not elaborate further, 
saying merely that “all that is quite 
clear.” 

Ahmed Beha el-Din was more mo- 
dest than el-Kuduss. He did not sug- 
gest any solution tothe problem. 

From reading his articles I was not 
surprised at the objectivity and depth 
of ‘insight displayed by this writer. He 
was the first to criticize the Arab 
papers for their coverage of the Eich- 
mann ‘trial. In an article entitled ‘“Eich- 
mann is a Criminal,” which appeared 
in Ahbbar el-Yom, el-Din wrote that it 
was terrifying to see how many people 
deliberately forgot that Eichmann was 
a war criminal and the assistant to the 
greatest criminal in human history. 

‘This ‘article’ aroused other writers as 
well. Lutfi el-Koli, a professor at the 
Cairo University, wrote an important 
article in el-Abram expressing the same 
ideas as el-Din.. Other papers joined 
in the campaign. 

In all his articles, as well as in his 
book on “Farouk as King” Ahmed has re- 
ferred to Israel as the “state of Israel.” 
He has never once used the connota- 
tions for Israel applied by other Arab 
journalists. He even tried in several ar- 


ticles to find a convincing - difference 
between the policies of Dr, Gold. 
mann and Mr. Ben-Gurion. 

Ahmed Beha el-Din was sitting by 
himself and he asked me, to come and 
join him. When I asked for his 
opinion of Abd el-Nasser’s speech, in 
which he has said that Israel must 
accept the UN decision of 1947, Ah- 
med replied that the intention was 
obvious. 

“Does that mean that the Arabs 
would. then recognize Israel and_ that 
the final solution would be reached ?” 

“No,” Ahmed replied, “it is impos- 
sible to forecast what that solution will 
be. But it is obvious that it must be 
reached.” 


“Through war? 1 asked, and he 
replied with an emphatic “no.” 

“The solution will necessarily come 
about. only as the outcome of a long 
process. There are steps which must be 
taken before we think about the form 
the solution will assume, and these will 
determine its nature.” 


“Let us suppose that Israel now 
adopted a new foreign policy and sup- 
ported the Asian and African states in 
their struggle against impesialism,” 1 
asked, referring to the “long process” 
he had mentioned, “would that influ- 
ence the outlook of the Arab states 
towards Israel ?” 


“At this stage, no. While the Afro- 
Asian peoples were struggling against 
the stronger forces of imperialism, Is- 
rael supported the strong against the 
weak. Today the situation has changed 
radically; imperialism has had to give 
in. The Afro-Asian states’ now are 
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stronger than imperialism. If Israel now 
changed her policies and came to the 
side of the Afro-Asian peoples, she 
would be regarded as transferring her 
loyalties to the new winning side. It 
would be interpreted as opportunism. 
Israel has missed her chance and put 
all her eggs in one basket — that of 
the West, and particularly of the im- 
perialistic elements of the West.” 

Suddenly, however, he seemed to re- 
alize that what he had. said ..would 
harm the ideas he supported, and add- 
ed: ‘But even so such a move on 
Israel's part would certainly form the 
beginning of. the process leading to a 
solution.” 


THE MINISTER WHO HAD 
NO IDEA 
A s an Israeli Arab I had a great 
surprise in store for me when I 
learned that the Tunisian Minister of 
Propaganda and Information, Moham- 
med el-Masmoudi, had no information 
whatsoever about the Arabs in Israel. 
He’ did not believe there were’ any. 
“Are ‘there Jewish Arabs ?” he asked 
suspiciously. 
* We talked together for a few mi- 
nutes and el-Masmoudi concluded that 
he knew “from where the Arabs had 
come’ to Israel.” I was with a Jewish 
journalist, but the Tunisian Minister 
was not aware of this and said: “I am 
talking to you only because you are 
Arabs.” He declared that the Israeli 
Arabs ought to leave their homes and 
come to the Arab states. 
“The Arab states demand the repat- 
tiation of the Arab refugees; how can 


you demand that their number be in- 
creased by a quarter of a million ?” 
I asked him. 

To this he had no clear answer, and 
when asked how the Arab-Israel prob- 
lem ought to be solved he began a reply 
but broke off abruptly, saying -he did 
not wish to make any political declara- 
tions. 

I met el-Masmoudi again and show- 
ed him a pamphlet issued by the Israel 
Committee for a Free Algeria. He ac- 
cepted it and would have walked off 
right away if I had not stopped him 
with the question; “What would you 
say if an Israeli Arab wanted to visit 
Bizerta ?”” This took him by surprise, 
and he asked: “On an Israeli -pass- 
port ?” 

“Well, let us suppose on a special 
permit,” I replied. 

He said that he would have to clarify 
the matter and give me a reply later. 

The following day, when I ap. 
proached him, I felt that his attitude 
to me was more sympathetic. I asked 
about the trip to Bizerta and he said 
I would have to apply to the Tunisian 
embassy in Rome. (Of course I did not 
take this advice...). 

El-Masmoudi introduced me to the 
Tunisian journalist accompanying him. 
The latter also said that the Israel 
Arabs ought to leave for the Arab 
countries. When I replied in the same 
way I had done earlier to the Minister 
of Information, and the journalist be- 
gan to argue, I was surprised to hear 
el-Masmoudi say: “Rashid is right ! 
The Arabs ought, to stay there.” 








The author follows the footsteps of the Israelites 
in the desert and finds that some miracles still 
occur. 


SIMONNE LACOUTURE 


IN MOSES’ FOOTSTEPS 


he Nile is like a vast sea, sleeping motionless under the thousands of wings 

' which dwell on it. The whole Delta has turned into that enormous swamp 

which the divine rise of the river spreads every year for the greater enjoyment 
of the Court and its hunters. It swarms with all the birds of the searth, from 
the rose ibis and the innumerable white cowpeckers to falcon, vulture and eagle. 

That is where the lords of Pharaoh’s court come to hunt, when they leave 
their far away capital in September. Prince Moses is with them. But why is he 
not allowed to accompany the others into the province of Goshen ? What do 
the dignitaries of his party fear ? Soon, though, he evades the watchful eye of 
bis guards, and his horse carries him to Goshen, to Pharaoh's vast workyards. 
There labor the thousands whom the king-god has brought back from his cam- 
paigns in Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia. There, too, lived the descendants of 
Jacob’s sons who, fleeing from famine in Canaan, had been settled there by 
their brother Joseph, vizier of Pharaoh, and “multiplied and waxed exceeding 
mighty,” as the Bible has it. But soon, the sacred book continues, “there arose 
up a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.”. And the rich and pros- 
perous Hebrews were reduced to slavery. 

It was just after the death of a strange king who not only had changed his 
face, his name and his. capital, but had wanted to kill off all the gods of Egypt 
and to replace them by one single, unrivalled and all-powerful God. Challeng- 
ing the power of the priests, the god Amon and the animal gods, young king 
Amenophis IV, following his mother Tii’s advice, had overthrown the idols, 
built a new city, left Thebes, and given the new god the name of Aton. He 
himself was from then on to be called Akhenaton. The only God is represented 





SIMONNE LACOUTURE was the co-author, together with her husband, of ‘“L’Egypte 
en Mouvement.” She has written many articles on the Middle East, her latest interest 
being the reconstruction of ancient history. 
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as a disk whose rays descend unto the earth; each ray ends in a hand which 
holds the ankh, the looped cross which means Life. This abstract divinity aroused 
Egypt to revolt. The young king who had invented and introduced a mono- 
theistic and spiritualistic religion saw a whole cloud of enemies arise against 
him : foremost the priest of Amon, the first victims of the new creed; after them 
the people, incapable of understanding so high-flung a philosophy; and the 
rapacious and materialistic Theban nobility. 

Yet he was surrounded by a small circle of elect who understood the great- 
ness and purity of the single god. The priests of Aton instructed them in the 
new metaphysics. What was to become of them after the short twelve years of 
the great Akhenaton’s reign, as Amon and Thebes took their revenge by destroy- 
ing all trace of Aton and his city Akhetaton to the last stone ? Most would re 
negue and forget. But others would still hark back nostalgically to that great 
flight of the Spirit: ““O Thou, only God, beside whom there is no other” — 
thus we still read on a stele found among the ruins of Akhetaton, which are now 
called Tel el Amarna. 

Prince Moses dreams of continuing the work of the mocked and vanquished 
Akhenaton. He has been initiated into the religion of Aton. As the adopted son 
of Pharaoh's sister he has learned both priestcraft and battlecraft, as ‘befits 
a prince of the royal blood. To return to the Amon cult is repellent to him. But 
how and where can be bring the lost great religion back to life ? 

That is when he recalls the legend surrounding his birth. Have not some of 
the priests of Amon hinted that he is only the child of slaves, salvaged from the 
water by Pharaoh’s sister who had found him on the Nile in a basket of 
rushes ? What if this people was his one people ? What if he would make him- 
self their chief and high priest and through them once more create Akhenaton’s 
work ? 

Yet, as his horse carries him into the marshes of Goshen, he soon feels dis- 
couraged, This troop of submissive slaves, weak and cowed under the blows of 
the Egyptian overseers, trembling with fear before the foremen who fawn to the 
strong and hit harder than the masters themselves — are they the ones who can 
understand ? Still, he wants to love them and make himself Joved. He stays 
among them, even though it distresses his fostermother, the princess. His mind, 
infatuated with justice, revolts against the treatment inflicted on the men who 
never stop groveling in the mud and straw which is to be made into bricks for 
houses and palaces. One day, in anger, he kills an Egyptian overseer. He must 
escape. Leave the too flat river, the too open plain. The old men of Goshen 
still have memories of far-off mountains. There Prince Moses finds refuge, far 
from his homeland, far from the court, far from the slaves whom he wanted 
to be his brothers. 

He has walked for many days. Later, in the hill country, he has married 
Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro the Midianite. For years he guards his sheep, 
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leading them: all alone through the narrow gotges of the Sinai Peninsula in 
search of water and pastute. One day, Moses “‘cameto Horeb;” and’ heard 
a voice calling him, and saw “a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush, and 
the bush burned with fire and was not consumed:... “Moses, Moses, I am come 
down to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Egyptians and to bring them up 
unto a good land and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and honey... Come 
now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh; that thon mayest bring forth 
my» people the children of Israel out of Egypt... When thou hast brought: forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain... I am that I 
am and people shall call me ‘He that is’.” 

How did Moses succeed in convincing the Israelites and their Levites, that 
whole people of slaves? Or the Pharaoh himself ? He was aided by divine 
power, and the elements of earth and heaven, from the fire to the snake, helped 
him to fulfil his mission; the ten plagues of Egypt made Pharaoh unbend, and 
he finally granted his Hebrew slaves permission to withdraw into the desért to 


ptay to their God “for three days..”. And the enormous ‘column took to 
the road. 


W: cross a desert of sand and stones by a road which Israelites, Christians 
and Moslems have taken for thousands of years ‘to ttavel to Sinai 
and to Arabia. Three days the thousands of men, women end children needed 
to reach the shore of the Sea of Reeds, loaded as they were with all their 
possessions and encumbered by countless flocks. Now the road has been as- 
phalted, and in three hours it takes us to what has meanwhile become Suez. The 
Israelites, who had come together at Succoth from all corners of the land of 
Goshen, suddenly found themselves halted by vast lakes and the enormous sea. 
And the people, “obstinate,” began to murmur. Why had Moses not taken the 
way of their ancestors the sons of Jacob, the road of the caravans and armies 
by which the Egyptians themselves travelled and which followed the Mediter- 
ranean coast ? Because he had decided to escape the soldiers of Pharaoh by lead- 
ing his people through the maze of hills and valleys which he knew so well. 
The northern road was too easy and would certainly have delivered them to 
their pursuers. i 

'- So they ventured, reluctantly, into the marshy lakes which are a con- 
tinuation of the Red Sea. Today the Suez Canal has tamed the country, ‘and the 
swift ferry takes no more than ten minutes to bring our car to the other: side, 
no more than a few score yards or so from what probably was the place where 
a whole people betted on the God of Moses. A stele of Darius, found on the 
same spot, proves that the ancients knew the ford which year after year allowed 
Pharaoh's miners to cross on their way to the turquoise mines in the mountains 
‘of the Peninsula. Like Moses, we have chosen the month of May.. By then, the 
last slaves had retutned to Egypt, for the heat. allowed no more mining. - Traces 
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of a tower still mark the spot where the Egyptian soldiers supervised the miners 
on their way across. That is where they noticed the Hebrews trying 
to escape them by throwing themselves into the sea. Several thousands 
had already waded to where the water came to their middles. Animals and 
people, cattle, asses, camels covered the Bitter Lakes before Migdal. That was 
the moment when Pharaoh sent his soldiers after them, a vast army of foot and 
chariots, and helmeted archers. “And Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea: and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all that 
night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And the children 
of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and the waters 
were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left.” The sun began 
to rise when Pharaoh saw the portent. “It is Rah, god of the sun, who has 
dried up the deep for us !” Moses saw the Egyptians rushing into the sea. The 
horses snorted fire. The archers bent their bows. And Moses heard a voice and 
stretched his hand out over the sea. Then the walls of water began to melt, and 
under the pink light of the morning sun, cars and riders began to sink, caught 
in the gluey quagmire which rose and rose. We too can see the Springtide of 
the Red Sea which surprised the impatient Egyptians and saved the Hebrew 
people; a springtide high enough to raise the levels of the lakes in which 
another warrior was almost to lose his life. 

Thirty-three centuries later, Bonaparte, who stayed at Suez at the end of 
December, 1798, crossed the same Migdal ford in Moses’ footsteps and nearly 
drowned on his way back. “Thanks to the low tide,” he tells us,, “I crossed 
the Red Sea without wetting my feet. On the way back, I was overtaken by dark- 
ness and lost my way in the rising tide. I was in great danger and nearly lost 
my life in the same way as Pharaoh; which, to be sure, would have supplied all 
the preachers of Christendom with a wonderful text against me.” One of the 
guides of his escort, a tall man with herculean strength, jumped into the sea 
and took Bonaparte on his shoulders. The sea rose fast, but he managed to 
reach the shore. Nowadays, the Suez Canal has caused this ford to disappear. 


T he pink mountains of Ataka still stand against the sky behind Suez. But 
we are in Asia already, and the mountain chain of Sinai rises to the right. 
The quite good road along the pipeline which brings the oil of Sinai to Suez 
is the same which the hundred thousand Hebrews and their flocks followed. 
Moses knew the watering places where the men and animals could drink. They 
follow a line which runs parallel to the coast, straight down to the South and 
the mountain of God. It takes us half an hour to reach Ein Moussa, a charming 
oasis which stretches between the sea and the road; the Hebrews needed three 
days for it. “Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea, and they went out into 
the wilderness of Shur; and they went three days in the wilderness, and found 
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na water. And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the - waters 
of Marah, for they were bitter.” 

Marah — the name means ‘“‘bitter’’ — is the same oasis which we now 
call Ein Moussa. The little Bedouin who paddle naked in the brackish water— 
surely they resemble the little male children who their mothers had saved from 
the hands of the henchmen ? For our benefit they will repeat..the gesture of 
Moses, who threw a stick into the spring, and the water tutned sweet and the 
whole people were able to quench their thirst before they continued on their way. 

The desert of Shur — “dry land” — which must be crossed for fifty-five 
miles, is unromantic and distressingly monotonous. Stones and sand and the 
neverending rows of telegraph poles, To the right we distinguish; sometimes 
farther, sometimes nearer, the turquoise blue of the Red Sea, “And they came 
to Elim, where were twelve weils of water, and three score and ten palm trees: 
and they encamped there by the waters.” Suddenly, the landscape has changed. 
The quartz desert is replaced by the wide bed of Wadi Gharandel. Clear streams 
in thin, tortuous runnels water the palm trees of .the Bible. The grass here is 
crisp and green, and pelicans alight on it. Camels graze on tamarisk tufts. One 
can imagine the delirious joy of the Hebrews camping at Elim. 

A little farther the valley narrows into a wild, chaotic defile. This is an 
orgy, a feverish dream of colors. No vegetation whatsoever, not an ounce of 
soil to mute the splendor of the mineral realm. It leaves us breathless as it did 
the Hebrews. Not a rock has become tarnished since then. One recognizes the 
yellows, the ochers, the greens, blue and reds of the Egyptian paintings, of the 
sepulchral murals. Color runs in your hands; it is as if a mad painter had spilled 
pure color from up in the clouds in long, delirious trails. No brain, no animated 
design of crazed color can give any impression of this magic landscape. Only 
Van. Gogh, perhaps... 

Suddenly, the sea. A port. Nowadays it is called after a Moslem saint 
who is venerated thereabouts: Ras Abu Zenima. It is the port where the Pha- 
raohs loaded their copper ore, their turquoise and precious stones. Today, man- 
ganese is mined here. At the end of May the miners took to sea to return to 
Egypt. Moses needed have no fear of encountering anyone on this third stage 
since the departure from the Sea of Reeds. i*% 

They have already done 75 miles. The road has sae comparatively easy 
for them, as it hasbeen for us; and since the waters of Marah were sweetened 
by God’s miracle, there has not yet been any lack of springs and wells,: But now 
we leave the coast and its comfort. Moses slants over to the east, to the high 
wall of the Sinai mountains at the heart of the Peninsula. Is not that the place 
where God calls his people ? Another 75 miles still separate it from them. For 
us it means a little tiredness and heat, for the car two tattered tires; for them, 
days and days of suffering, of harassed marching in a land of rocks and stones 
which wound the feet and discourage the heart. 
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-For a month now they had been in the desert of Sin, and they had eaten- 
all the. stores which they had brought along from Egypt. The poultry, the 
unleavened bread cooked in the sun, the jars of oil and wine, the baskets of 
fruit and vegetables were all gone. Some even began to slaughter the animals 
cf their flock, though most. of them were careful not to touch the sheep and 
goats which provided food for their children. But men and animals began to 
die of starvation. Unlike the desert of Shur, that of Sin did not provide the 
spiky tufts on which the flocks could graze. Here, the naked rock, burned to a 
cinder. by the sun, offered neither shade nor food, Where are the rich pastures, 
the milk and honey which Moses has promised ? Now the former slaves remem- 
bered the fat land of the Nile, the lost paradise: it gave grain and grapes; and 
barley for the cattle; they recalled the multitudes of water fowl, casting nets. in 
the Nile for fat fish to grill on the coals. The women wept, the men murmured. 
“Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, 
when we sat by the flesh pots and when we did eat bread to the full; for ye 
have brought us forth into this ‘wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with 
hunger. 

We are in the great plain of El Markha, twelve miles long and at some 
points as much as five miles wide. The black, pebbly ground cuts the bare. feet 
of the women and children. Blocks of red granite detached from the mountain 
which rises from afar, a few tufts of tamarisk, and the first ‘‘seyals,” the ‘‘shit- 
tim” of the Bible, are all that break the monotony of the plain which rises 
unnoticed in wide terraces. And the murmurings of the the Hebrews arise 
against Moses : would this terrible land of “fiery serpents’ and scorpions devour 
them ? But the Lord took pity on them. At evening, as the mountains, set afire 
by the dying sun, turned red, the crowd saw a brilliant cloud floating over the 
plain. Bird noises delighted their ears, and soon millions of fat grey quail 
dropped: on the ground. Roars of joy resounded: they were the good quail the 
Hebrews knew so well, which they had caught in Egypt in the marshes of 
Goshen. Here, though, there was no need for setting nets. Exhausted by their 
long flight, the birds crashed to the ground and sat without moving. The 
Israelites threw themselves on this providential food and ate the longed-for 
meat without even cooking it. 

Under an acacia tree — the ‘“‘shittim’ of which the Ark of the Covenant - 
and the Tabernacle were to be built — a little Bedouin offers us a bundle 
of quail tied together by the feet. For the miracle repeats itself for the nomads 
of the desert, and twice a year the deserts of Egypt harbor the poor exhausted _ 
birds. 

_At dawn the mountain tops begin to light up with a yellow glow. Satiated 
as they are, the people yet wake early. All around, a white dew covers the stones 
and- rocks; and under the growing sun the white layer begins to sparkle like 
ctystals. Wondering, astonished, the children run, picking this unknown stuff 
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which looks like small, petrified flowers, up in their hands: “Man hu ? What 
is it ?” and the men and women, their hands dusted all over with the crystaline 
jelly: “Man hu ? What is it ?” 

And Moses recalled the narrow, deep defiles where he had pastured the 
flocks of his father-in-law Jethro. How often had he not fed himself with this 
sweetish gum, which he made into a viscous, rather tasteless paste ? But now 
God had covered the whole desert with this abundant manna. And Moses, ad- 
dressing the Bnei Israel, took the dew between his fingers, crushed it in his 
palm and lifted it to his mouth: “Man hu ? It is the bread of the Lord, which 
he has given you to eat. Let each of you gather one Omer of it, and no more.” 
And each morning, for months and: years, except on Saturday which is the day 
cf rest, the heavenly manna dropped abundantly from the sky. 

From branches of a tamarisk we pick a sweetish gum which may well be 
the manna of the Hebrews. It is gluey, which explains why Moses forbade 
keeping it for more than 24 hours, for it spoils. The Arabs call it Manna to 
this very day. It contains 70 per cent of sugars. But the quantity which may be 
found in Sinai is infinitely small if one thinks of the countless multitudes 
which fed on it for forty years. Moreover, the Hebrews soon grew tired of this 
tasteless food and never stopped demanding the good meat and onions of Egypt. 
Moses had to scold them severely and to forbid them expressly to eat the 
“unclean” desert animals, insects and reptiles. 

Strange castles and Hindu temples are silhouetted, very white, against the 
red and ocher background of the granite and sandstone mountains. They are 
the limestone deposits of pristine lakes, sculptured by the sand and wind, On 
the stony ground the Bedouin have pitched their tents, just like the Bnei Israel. 
And the women in their many-colored draperies, the half-naked children, are 
surely not much different from those fugitives of more than three thousand 
years ago. A few acacias, a few tamarisk tufts are all that grows in the majestic 
landscape. 


till on Moses’ tracks, we follow the bed of Wadi Mukattab, where nature 
S indulges in a veritable orgy of shapes and colors: the rocks have a fearful 
nakedness. But the red of the porphyry, the rose of the feldspar, the bright and 
dark greys of the gneiss and syenite, the white of the quartz and the blues and 
greens of the crystals invest the mountains with a strange splendor. The flank 
of the red mountain contains veins of turquoise. The Pharaohs mined it: in 
ancient galleries one may find walls engraved with the cartouches of the Amen- 
hoteps, the Sethis, the Rameses. But now the mines are abandoned and inacces- 
sible. Only the Bedouin still clamber about, and offer us a few crudely polished 
stones. The stream must have been dry when the Hebrews. satiated with meat 
and manna bread, came in sight of Rephidim. So the complaints started once 
more: the waterskins which had been filled at Elim were empty again and 
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thirst tortured men and beasts. The snarling crowd lifted their fists against 
Moses: “Wherefore is this that thou has brought us up out of Egypt, to kill 
us and our children and our cattle with thirst ?” And with a great cry of distress 
Moses turned to God: “What shall I do unto this people ? They be almost ready 
to stone me.” Then the voice of the Lord was heard: “Go on before the 
people... and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine hand, 
and go. Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb; and 
thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out of it, that the people 
may drink.” And the water welled up before the elders of Israel, and the 
people, terrified, fell on their knees. 

It is an enormous, brilliantly colored rock, with greens and blues competing 
against the reds and ochers. We find it covered with little pebbles which the 
Bedouin deposit on it, still observing the ancient veneration. Moslems as they. 
are, they have no doubt but that this is where God once performed the great 
miracle. 

For a long time now there has been no more question of any road — it 
stops at the manganese mines of Ras Abu Zenima — or even of a track, which 
the winter torrents would in any case soon have destroyed. The cars follow the 
wide, dry beds of the wadis, rolling over enormous blocks of stone or getting 
stuck in the sand. Pericles, our wonderful driver who has travelled all over the 
valleys of the Peninsula for twenty years, seems to have a sixth sense for finding 
his way amongst those enormous mountains and valleys which to us look all 
alike. With diabolical skill he avoids the dangerous rock, bypasses the yellowish 
patch of quicksand in which we were about to founder, negotiates wide bends 
or jumps over a moraine of pebbles. He knows each stone, each tree, each 
tamarisk shrub and each single desert dweller. That running shape in the 
distance is a veiled woman who must not show herself to strangers. But 
perhaps she is the one who will come, after we are gone, to collect the bag 
of coffee which Pericles never fails, every time he comes by, to leave at the 
tomb of a sheikh for the unknown Bedouin. 

Little by little, though, the landscape becomes more human. After the oasis 
of El Kassouneh:— the Watering Place — we enter Wadi Pharan. For the 
first time we really see water flowing at out feet; it runs toward a circle of 
bigh, violet mountains which close a rich pasture: the oasis of Pharan, “the 
pearl of Sinai.” After the suffering and the long road it must have seemed to 
the Bnei Israel like a foretaste of the Promised Land: the enormous palm trees 
all loaded with dates, the trees, the running water... They found people there. 
The enormous twelve-mile pasis which tempts all the tribes of Sinai was held 
by a people which was related to the Israelites: the Amalekites, who were 
descended from a grandson of Esau, but who, having abandoned the God of 
Abraham, and relapsed into idolatry, were addicted to corrupt habits and 
sexual debauches. Moses was not unconcerned: Would his former slaves be 
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capable of justifying their election by God and at last win their freedom for 
themselves ? Had they not until now spent their time complaining and whining, 
threatening and blaspheming ? 

-He called on Joshua, his well-beloved, and said to him: ‘Choose us out 
men, and go out, fight with Amalek.” And Moses instructed his favorite disciple. 
As general-in-chief of the Egyptian army, Moses had led Pharaoh's troops to 
many a victory. Like a true strategist he ordered the battle, and then climbed 
a mountain top from which he could direct the fighting: Jebel Tahoune with 
its rose sandstone which dominates the green palm grove. One may imagine the 
battle between the Amalekites, who had taken cover behind huge blocks of 
granite, and the Israelites in the open field. Moses employed a stratagem which 
had often served him well against savage tribes. “Israel is caught between the 
hills,” the Amalekites rejoiced. But high up on Mount Tahoune a giant human 
figure with arms raised to the heavens kept watch. He brandished the staff 
which had turned the waves away and drawn water from the rock. And the 
fighters took new courage when they noticed his shining outline. Finally Joshua, 
on Moses’ advice, threw the reserves which he had kept concealed from the 
Amalekites into the battle, and the Amalekites, stricken by panic, were crushed 
and massacred. The loot was enormous. The next day Moses called Joshua, the 
elders and the people together and built an altar of stones to the Lord in 
the desert. 

This is where for several centuries the Christian pilgrims came to search 
for the traces of the Exodus, and where the anchorites lived their lives of 
prayer and labor. On the summit of Jebel Tahoune we still find the ruins of 
the sanctuary of Etheria the Pilgrim, who lived in the fourth century and has 
left us the first description of the oasis and city of Pharan. She was a great 
lady from Galicia, and shocked Saint Jerome with her “scandalous journey.” 
At the invitation of the Emperor Theodosius she went to Byzantium, and to 
the Holy Places, and from there made the pilgrimage to Sinai, sometime around 
385 A.D. She was shown — so she writes — the stone on which Moses sat 
while Aaron and Hur held up his hands which were stretched out to the sky. 
From the top, she also saw the imposing mass of Mount Serbal and the strange 
dwellings, excavated in the rock, which the local population claimed to be the 
work of the Israelites. The town lay at her feet. 

Claudius Ptolemy, in the second century A.D., is the first to mention the 
“township of Pharan,” situated in the great Desert of Pharan of the Bible. 
The city became Christian in the fourth century and grew large enough to be 
made an episcopal see. That was the time when Etheria the Pilgrim visited it. 
The Moslem conquest, though, drove out the Christians and monks, who were 
all killed except one, who, according to legend, escaped into the mountains 
snd farther on founded the present monastry of Saint Catherine, at the foot 
of Jebel Moussa. 
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At Pharan we still find signs of the fourth century hermits’ colony. 
Until he died not long ago, the monk Neophitos still cultivated — at night, 
so as to be protected from the heat — a marvelous orchard full of all the 
fruits of Eden. Here the olive and the poplar dwell together with the palm 
tree and the vine. The water runs down from the mountain slope, and feeds 
the beautiful, sixteen centuries old garden. The remarkable vine which arches 
over the gate is still supported by shafts of columns of the ancient monastery, 
with the Coptic cross, described within a circle, decorating the rose granite. 

The village itself is a maze of streams which twist in and out between 
the rush huts of the Bedouin, well sheltered by palm trees and squeezed in 
between the mountain walls. Low buildings make spots of many colors: the 
graves of the anchorites, which the Moslems respect just as much as the mosque 
made of mud and palm leaves. Camels with striped blankets, white asses, palm 
trunks blackened by the Bedouin’s fires, the green of the trees under the blue— 
too-blue sky add up to a landscape too beautiful to be real, like a little child’s 
nostalgic drawing of ‘‘an oasis in the desert.’ 

We do not know how long Moses kept the Bnei Israel here. Father 
Neophitos’ trellis is inviting, but the Chevrolets are not as patient as the camels 
of the Bible, and regretfully we leave the long oasis which trails away into a 
less and less closely grown copse of tamarisks. Suddenly the valley narrows once 
more, and the Gate of the Desert, a high granite wall, presents a passage barely 
twenty-five foot wide. We are in the desert again. Without noticing it, we 
have reached a height of three thousand feet. The air is remarkably pure. 

But Moses did not delay. He feared the amenities of oasis life. “In the 
third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth out of the land of 
Egypt... came they into the wilderness of Sinai. For they were departed from 
Rephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilder- 
ness; and there Israel camped before the mount. And Moses went up unto God.” 
So Exodus records the last stage on the way to the Sacred Mountain. 

By courtesy of "Etudes Mediterraneennes,” Autumn 1961. 








Arab pressure compelled Dr. Johnson to revise 
his report, but the facts still remain the same. 


VICTOR CYGIELMAN 


THE AMENDED JOHNSON REPORT 


T he report submitted to the UN on 
the eve of its general debate on the 
Arab refugee problem by Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, special representative of the 
UN Conciliation Commission for Pa- 
lestine, contained two parts: an histo- 
rical section, recalling how the prob- 
lem originated and developed, and 
some conclusions, giving an outline of 
suggestions for future solutions. 

Dr. Johnson, who was appointed on 
the 21st of August 1961, visited the 
countries of the Middle East between 
August 31st and September 20th. He 
concluded his mission on the 14th of 
November, after having had extensive 
talks with representatives of the govern- 
ments of both Israel and the Arab 
states. Prior to the formal submission 
of his report to the UN, Dr. Johnson 
thought it fit, as a matter of courtesy, 
to acquaint the Arab and Israel author- 
ities with its contents. 

The Israeli Government made no 
comment whatsoever on his findings; 
the Arabs however apparently objected 
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to certain sections of the report. As 
the special representative of the UN 
himself noted: “I received certain sug- 
gestions from the Arab host Govern. 
ments.” The final report that reached 
the UN was an amended version of 
the original, though Dr. Johnson em- 
phasized that the subsequent changes 
were his own and did not amount to 
“any essential modification of the find- 
ings and conclusions.” 

This is probably true. The second 
part of the report containing his con- 
clusions was not amended. It draws 
attention to the complexity of the prob- 
lem, which in Dr. Johnson's view will 
not be solved in less than a decade. He 
furthermore goes on to state that every 
solution must take into account mutual 
apprehensions and fears about the other 
side’s intentions. Moreover, one comes 
to the “inescapable conclusion,” says 
the report, that the solution of the re- 
fugee problem is unthinkable outside 
the framework of an overall settlement 
of the Israel-Arab conflict. A logical, 
though somewhat vague conclusion, 
bound to satisfy fully neither Israel nor 
the Arab states. 


In view of all this, why then did 
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THE AMENDED JOHNSON REPORT 


the Arabs insist upon certain changes 
(“not essential’’ ones according to Dr. 
Johnson) in the historical part of the 
report, and why did those changes seem 
not so unimportant to Israeli public 
opinion ? 

Recalling the historical circumstances 
taat have given birth to the refugee 
problem, Dr. Johnson's original version 
gave a detailed and accurate account of 
the events prior to and following the 
proclamation of the Jewish state. Quot- 
ing official UN records, he recalls how 
during the debate on the resolution 
adopted by the UN on Nov. 29 1947 
deciding on the partition of Palestine 
into two states, one Arab and the other 
Jewish, the Jewish Agency represent- 
atives declared their readiness to accept 
the UN resolution, while the Arab re- 
presentatives made it equally clear they 
would neither accept nor be bound by 
that resolution, They at once began to 
organize forceful resistance to it. On 
May 14th 1948, the Jews proclaimed 
the existence of Israel and on the 15th 
the armies of the Arab states entered 
Palestine and became involved in con- 
flict with the Jewish forces. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, not a parti- 
cular friend of Israel, noted in his re- 
port to the UN on 16th of September 
1948 that: “The chain of . unfortunate 
events which began in Palestine almost 
immediately after the adoption of the 
29. Nov. resolution demonstrated con- 
clusively .not only that the necessary 
Arab willingness to cooperate was lack- 
ing, but that a dangerous antagonism 
existed which was provoking virtual 
civil war even before the termination 
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of the British Mandate on May 15, 
1948.” (Official UN records of the 
General Assembly — supplementary do- 
cument, No. 11, A/648). 


ll this detailed description of events 
has been replaced by one succinct 
paragraph: ‘The violence that has been 
endemic in Palestine was soon trans- 
formed into virtuai civil war and that 
in turn broadened after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate into organized 
warfare between the Arab states and 
the newly-proclaimed state of Israel.” 
The Arab governments obviously did 
not want it to be recalled that they op- 
posed and violated the 1947 UN te- 
solution. The UN of today is not 
the UN of 10—15 years ago. The Afro- 
Asian states, on whose support the 
Arab states count, are mostly new- 
comers to the UN. They know ll 
about the plight of the Arab refugees, 
but very little about the primary causes 
and circumstances of the Israeli-Arab 
conflict. 


Furthermore, 20-odd African and 
South American states have come out 
for direct Israel-Arab negotiations in 
order to solve all ontstanding problems. 
It is well known that the Arabs refuse 
to talk with Israel, as they do not re- 
cognize her existence as a state. They 
want to make it appear that they do 
not recognize Isracl because of the 
Sinai campaign, of the refugee prob- 
lem, and generally because of her “‘ag- 
gressive imperialist policies.” 

This highly moral approach no doubt 
appeals to the newly independent states 
who have bitter recollections of the co- 
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lonial and imperialist powers’ past — 
and sometimes present — maneuvers. 
The historical part of Dr. Johnson's re- 
port, in his original version, would have 
shown that the implacable hostility and 
the non-recognition of Israel date back 
to '47—'48: on the very first day of 
Israel's independence, seven Arab states, 
inspired and armed by British imperial- 
ism, invaded the country and tried to 
smother the newly-proclaimed state in 
blood. Such a reminder would have con- 
siderably weakened the moral status of 
the Arabs, now posing as unwavering 
apostles of virtue. Hence their efforts 
to avoid the recollection of their own 
“imperialist and aggressive’ record. 
From a tactical point of view, it is no 
doubt better to let the past sleep and to 
concentrate on the moral implications 
of the refugee problem. 


tei a human and moral point of 
view, the plight of the Arab re- 
fugees is a terrible one and no leng- 
thy discussion about who is primarily 
responsible for this dreadful situation 
can change the grim reality: hund- 
reds of thousand of people herded in 
camps are vegetating without seeing 
any end to their sufferings. Their fate 
concerns Israelis, also, and not only 
the Arab states or the UN organiza- 
tion. We cannot escape this responsi- 
bility, as we cannot escape responsi- 
bility for the fate of the Arab minority 
in our country. 


There is no doubt about -that.. But 
on the other hand it is too easy to 
keep charging us with all “the sins 
of Israel." If one has to examine po- 
litics not only. from a realistic, but 
also from a moral point of view — 
and I think one must — it should be 
remembered that morals, like peace, 
are indivisible. It is curious to note 
how many liberal and generally prog- 
ressively-minded people have a special 
standard when they judge Israeli ac- 
tions and motives. When the Sovici 
Union — even ir Dulles’ times — 
was hammering away at the idea that 
“there are no. differences that cannot 
be settled through direct peaceful 
negotiations,” they applauded. And 
rightly so. When the Soviet Union, 
after the birth of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, also recognized the 
Federal Republic, that “nest of mili- 
tarists and neo-nazis,” and even in- 
vited Adenauer for talks to Moscow, 
they applauded. And rightly so. But 
when Israel proposes direct . Arab- 
Israeli negotiations they have doubts. 

It seems worthwhile to draw at- 
tention to an often onesided approach 
on the part of certain liberal, progres- 
sive circles — which proclaiming, and 
probably sincerely so, their sympathy 
for Israel, usually lean over backwards 
to prove their “‘objective’’ attitude to- 
wards the Israel-Arab conflict. The 
absence of any noteworthy reaction 
to the amended version of the John- 
son report is a case in point. 
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MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


New Laws in Egypt 

Egypt’s economic and social structure is 
liable to undergo a drastic overhauling as 
the result of a series of legislation recently 
published in Cairo and supposed to accele- 
rate the process of socialization : 

1. Commercial firms are forbidden to dis- 
tribute more than 75 per cent of their pro- 
fits to their stockholders. The remainder of 
the profits are to be distributed as follows: 
10 per cent to be paid directly to the wor- 
kers, 10 per cent to social welfare funds, 
the remaining 5 per cent going for social 
services fixed by agreements between ma- 
nagement and trade unions. 

2. The workers wili be given two re- 
presentatives on the boards of companies 
and other institutions. These representatives 
wil] be elected by secret ballot, one by the 
workers and one by the white.collar em- 
ployees. ‘ 

3. An. income tax of 90 per cent has 

been fixed for all salaries above EL 10,000 
a year. Earnings of up to EL 1,000 are 
free of tax. 
_. 4, Members of the management or all other 
individuals employed by public institutions 
or- companies are forbidden to receive sala- 
ties of more than EL 5,000 per year. This 
sum includes all grants or any other spe- 
cial payments. 

5. The workday in industrial plants is 
limited. to 7 hours with a work-week of 
42 hours. This order is explained by the 
need to find emplovment for hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed, 

6. Individuals are forbidden to hold more 


than one position. This applies to govern- 


mental institutions as well as public and 
private enterprises, 

7. No single individual is permitted - to 
have more than EL 10,000 invested in 
any business, Any surplus must be trans- 
ferred to the Government in exchange for 
15-year government bonds paying 4% in- 
terest. 

8. The law of 1957 giving five years for 
the transfer of all foreign companies in 
Egypt to government hands has been can- 
celled. This period was to be completed by 
1962 but many foreign companies exploited 
the transition period in order to transfer 
formal ownership to Egyptian citizens. The 
present law nationalizes all commercial agen- 
cies since at least 25 per cent of the owner- 
ship of any such agency must be transferred 
to the Government or to one of the eight 
special government authorities. 348 banks, 
insurance companies end sundry industrial 
enterprises have been completely or partial- 
ly nationalized. 98 large plants have been 
completely nationalized, while an additional 
91 are partially government-owned in 
accordance with the requirement that at 
least 50 per cent of their capital must be owned 
by the public sector. The stocks of these 
nationalized companies have been exchanged 
for 15-year treasury bonds bearing 4 per 
cent interest, according to the current value 
of the stock. 


These nationalized enterprises embrace all 
parts of the Egyptian economy, from public 
works, textile plants and food processing 
plants to water and electric companies, 
buses and trams. Before the nationalization, 
the stock exchanges in Cairo and Alexandria 
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were closed for two months, apparently in 
order to prevent the transfer of capital. 

9. Stockholders are forbidden to hold 
more than EL 10,000 worth of shares. In- 
dividuals are also foibidden to hold more 
than EL 30,0000 ownership in contracting 
companies, 

10. Government and public works con- 
tracts will be granted cnly to companies in 
which the public sector owns at least 50 
per cent. 

11. Progressive taxes have been laid on 
luxury buildings in order to finance public 
housing. The new tax goes as high as 40 
per cent of the annual rental for luxury 
apartments. 


Changes in the Agrarian Reform 


There have been new laws in connection 
with the agrarian reform. Landownership in 
Egypt is now limited to 100 feddan (1 fed- 
dan=1 acre) instead of the former 200. 
It is estimated that about 300,000 feddan 
will be added to the agrarian reform, enough 
to supply land to 400,000 peasant fami- 
lies, This is about 3 per cent of all those 
dependant upon agriculture for their liveli- 
hood and approximately equal to Egypt's an- 
nual natural increase. 

The amount of land which can be leased 
to one individual has been limited to 50 
feddan. This regulation is particularly im- 
portant since many of the former large land- 
owners were able to circumvent the agrarian 
reform by leasing former estates from the 
government and sub-leasing them in turn to 
the peasants. 

From now on the government will bear 
half of the costs of the agrarian reform and 
payments for land; the peasants being re- 
quired to pay only half the cost of the 
land they obtain. Up to the present the 
peasants were required to pay the full price 
plus 18 per cent for administrative expenses 
and interest. . 

These new laws undoubtedly will bring 
great changes to the Egyptian economy. All 
of Egypt's production, transport and finan- 
cial institutions, as well as most of her 


foreign trade, will now come under full 
governmental control. This includes cotton 
export, which supplies Egypt with two 


thirds of her foreign currency income. 

The field of private enterprise will now 
be limited to free professions, small factories, 
medium-sized estates and a large part of the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

These new laws have been explained on 
ideological grounds, the official announce- 
ment stating that they were intended “to 
liquidate social injustice, to prevent the ex- 
ploitation of the masses and to preserve the 
public welfare.’ In reality, however, econo- 
mic reasons were probably also involved, and 
especially, Egypt's economic deterioration 
during the past year. We learn from the 
Cairo press that the first half of 1961 was 
a bad time for the larger companies, whose 
stocks fell precipitously, in some cases fal- 
ling 35 per cent below the normal value. 
This depreciation was felt’ not only by 
private industrial stocks but also by the 
stocks of the large banks and by government 
loans, which generally have been relatively 
stable. The 1960 trade balance showed a de- 
ficit of EL 35 million. 


Iraq’s Five-Year Plan 


The government of Iraq is about to allo- 
cate more than 67 million dinar for the 
expansion of the transportation system. 30 
million dinar will go for roads and bridges, 
30 million for railroads, 314% million for 
air-transport and about 4 million for the 
postal services. 

Baghdad is also deliberating a 600 million 
dinar 5-year plan to be financed by the oil 
royalties and loans from the USSR and Cze- 
choslovakia. According to the Baghdad "A- 
Tawra, this plan will make Iraq self-suffi- 
cient in iron products, chemicals, agti- 
cultural tools and electrical equipment. The 
Iraqi Government also intends to make great 
efforts to supply electric power to the whole 
country. 

Iraqi port authorities have come to an 
agreement with a Japunese company to plan 
6 new wharves for the Basra port. Soviet 
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Union experts are to help Iraq expand the 
capacity of the Basra-Baghdad railway five- 
fold. 


Jordan’s Jarmok River Plan 


The Jordanian A-Difaa reports that the 
Jarmok River Preject has been included in 
the 5-year plan for economic development 
prepared by Jordan's Development Council. 

According to the paper, the Jarmok plan 
will cost 56 million dinar and will supply 
irrigation water to 521,000 dunams of Jor- 
dan valley land. The plan includes the erec- 
tion of 2 dams which will supply 165 mil- 
lion kwh annually. It is estimated that the 
execution of the Jarmok plan will take bet- 
ween 7 to 20 years, depending on the funds 
available. 


Lebanon Grows Narcotics 


The Lebanese Government has recently 
received a complaint from the United States 
that “Lebanon was the source of all the 
heroin reaching the United States and spread- 
ing demoralization among the American 
people.” In the letter the Government of the 
United States claimed that the growth of 
narcotics in Lebanon had reached unparallel- 
ed dimensions, and demanded drastic action 
for the destruction of these crops, The Amer- 
ican Government expressed its readiness to 
compensate the Lebanese farmers for the 
crops destroyed. 


Lybia to Compete with Arab Ol 


The Middle East oil countries face stren- 
uous competition on the world petroleum 
market with the impending appearance of 
Lybian oil. Thanks to her geographical posi- 
tion Lybia’s oil will have a decided advan- 
tage in lower freight costs to European and 
American markets. It is estimated that the 
average saving for Lybia’s customers will be 
about 25 cents a bariel. 

Most of the larger petroleum companies 
have been granted concessions in Lybia. By 
the beginning of July 1961 these companies 


had invested $550 million for drillings and 
developments, It is believed that the wells 
already ready for production will produce 
173,000 barrels a day. 


The Lybian branch of New Jersey Stan- 
dard Oil has already completed the con- 
struction of a 165 km. pipeline from _ its 
desert oilwells to the Lybian coast and ex- 
pects to begin shipment of oil to Europe 
during the last quarter of 1961. The com- 
pany expects to produce 125,000 barrels 
daily in 1962, 


Credits to Sudan 


The Soviet Union has agreed to grant 
Sudan development credits to the sum of 
20 million roubles, This loan will be re- 
paid during a period of 12 years, with an 
interest of 214 per cent, with the payments 
beginning one year after the delivery of the 
equipment. The projects include the erec- 
tion of two grain elevators, four 
factories for food products, an agricultural 
research center and three educational centers. 

The Sudanese press also reports that the 
Minister of Transportation will soon ded- 
icate the first two ships of a planned 
merchant fleet. This £114 million prog- 
gram is to be financed by Yugoslavia. 


An Arab Educational Organization 


The Secretariat of the Arab League is 
negotiating with UNESCO for the éstablish- 
ment of an autonomous Arab Educational 
Organization. According to the League's sug- 
gestion it will be responsible for the devel- 
opment of this organization and will sup- 
ply it with the necessary professionals and 
specialists. The new organization will work 
to establish a unified curriculum for the 
Arab world and cultural circles in the Arab 
countries. UNESCO has shown readiness to 
accept this plan. One of the results will be 
that Arabic will be recognized as one of the 
official languages of TINESCO. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 














FROM THE PRESS 


SHMUEL SHNITZER 


AN ARAB POLICY THAT WENT BANKRUPT 


The problem of the Military Administration in the chiefly-Arah-populated areas in 
Israel is in the forefront of domestic Israeli mows at the present time, It was debated 
during the recent election campaign and all of the parties of the Opposition, as well as 
two of the parties in the Government Coalition. ave at least formally committed to favoring 
its abolition. 

On November 24, Mdariv, a Tel Aviv afternoon newspaper, published an article by 
Mr. Shmuel Shnitzer, stating the case for the abolition of the Military Administration 
and a radical revision of official policy towards the Arab minority, We ave re-printing 


the ariicle here, with only some slight deletions made necessary by the limitations of 
space, — Editors. 


It seems to me that in the fourteenth year of our independence the time has come 
tc throw a sharp and examining glance at the relationships between ourselves and the 
national minority dwelling in our midst. 

First of all, because we have been weaving these relationships for quite a respectable 
period of time, about twelve years; and during twelve years we don't make temporary 
creations; we fix permanent patterns, In twelve years we create precedents, and in politics 
precedents too often take the place that should belong to thought. 

Secondly, because there is the widespread feeling that our Arab policy, or what is 
called by that name, has reached a crisis and perhaps even bankruptcy.. 

What we have created during these twelve years has been a chaos of illogic, a lack 
of relations and a lack of policy, from which one single firm fact stands out: 

Consciously or unconsciously we have created the ugly reality of discrimination against 
a national minority in the State of Israel... 

We Jews live in a democratic state. However, does the Israeli Arab also live in a 
democratic state? Is he guaranteed those same freedoms of opinion, of organization, of 
work, of movement; the right to property; and all the other rights which a free 
citizen of a free country is entitled to demand as his birthright ? 

Does the Arab citizen have fitting parliamentary representation ? Does he have a 
share in the government, or even in the opposition ? 

There are, of course, Arab Members of Knesset. But do they represent the Arab 
public the way the Jewish Member of Knesset represents the Jewish public? Don't 
we know who chooses them, even before the election, and what their status is within the 
public from which they come ? 
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The Arab does not participate in the cultural life of the country and he cannot 
cultivate a culture of his own. Even his press is Jewish. He cannot attain any real position 
in public service. How many Arab intellectuals have we developed within the past twelve 
years ? And how many of them have found employment ? How many Arabs aré there 
among the top officials? How many Arab officials are there altogether? In what 
Ministries, in addition to the Ministry of Education, do Arabs work ? How many ? 

And I have still not touched on the Military Administration, whose very existence for 
so many years after the War of Independence is an anachronism testifying to inertia of 
thought. 

Military Administration ? Are we talking about conquered areas which aren't really 
integral parts of the State of Israel ? How is it possible, in a democratic state, to expro- 
priate the authority of the civil authority — not for a moment of crisis but for a long 
time — in order to replace it with a government of soldiers ?... 

But why list facts known so well ? Let us admit the truth; We have a democratic 
regime —- for Jews only. 


It is of course possible not to be shocked by this... It is possible to ignore the 
esthetic blemish on the State of Israel's face, It is also possible to claim that the 
Arabs have more than enough people worrying about them, while it is our duty to worry 
for the Jews. After all this is a Jewish State and the presence of Arabs within it iy 
only the result of an unfortunate accident, of regrettable circumstances, of a sort of 
tragedy of history. 

Is this what we wanted? When we spoke about a Jewish State and knew there would 
be an Arab minority (we actually thought it would be much larger), is this the way 
we imagined the relationships between the majority and minority ? Did we ever imagine, 
fifteen years 2go or twenty years ago, that a Jewish majority in Palestine would treat 
the Arab minority in this way ?... 

If someone had come and told us, in the days before the establishment of the state, 
that these were to be the future relationships between Jews and Arabs in the Jewish 
State, we would have charged him with antisemitism, defamation, vicious falsification of 
the aims of Zionism. 


The most extreme of all, the worst ‘“Arab-eaters” of all, were the Revisionists. “Their 
position concerning the Arab question was that there was room in Palestine for Jews, 
Arabs and peace. “All of us, all the Jews and Zionists of all tendencies,” Jabotinsky once 
wrote, “want the good of the Arabs, We don’t want to drive out a single Arab (from the 
country)... We want them to prosper both economically and culturally, The regime of 
Jewish Palestine we imagine in this form: Most of the population will be Jewish, but 
the equality of rights of the Arabs not only will be guaranteed, but also fulfilled. Both 
languages and all the religions will enjoy equal rights and every nation will receive broad 
rights of cultural autonomy.” 


You will say: promises given with cynical hypocrisy only to be violated the moment 
the aim was reached and the Jewish State established ? Never. That was the creed of the 
most extreme wing of the Zionist movement; the leaders of all the other wings would 
have signed it with both hands. 

For they were so considerate of the Arabs’ rights that they were even ready to give 
up Jewish rule, in part or in whole, only in order not to harm the Arabs. 

Even David Ben-Gurion declared, twenty-five years ago, that he didn’t demand a Jewish 
state since it meant oppressing the Arabs, That was how much the Zionist movement cared 
for the rights of the Arabs. 

“No, no one intended to create the situation that came into béing. Nobody - believed, 
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in. those days, that it would come into being, that it could come into being. We were 
all sure that when the day came when we would be a majority in this land, we would 
show the whole world how a majority should treat a minority, and what true equality of 
rights meant. 

If things have turned out as they have it is because at a certain moment we lost our 
sense of orientation and were drawn into paths and actions completely in opposition to 
the nature of our national aims and to the absolute decency, exaggerated at times, that 
was the essence of the Zionist movement. 

You will say: very nice; nobody wants to deny these lofty ideals, if only we could 
carry them out in real life ! But what about security needs ? Of the state of war that has 
been forced upon us? Of the neighboring countries and their constant threats ? Of the 
special circumstances of permanent emergency in which we are found ? 

Indeed, all these are weighty considerations. But they too need to be examined care- 
fully, before we can allow them to be decisive in a matter so crucial. For if they may be 
able to justify the establishment of the Military Administration and everything that goes 
with it, it is doubtful whether they can justify its longevity... 

A means adopted for security reasons must first of all be judged by its efficacy, You 
can’t claim that the aim justifies the means and then not achieve the aim. 

Is the potential danger to the state of Israel from its Arab inhabitants less today, 
at the close of 1961, than it was ten years ago, or greater than it was? Or stated another 
way, has the readiness of the Arabs to become loyal citizens of our state grown thanks to 
our Arab policies, or has it decreased ? Have the relations between Jews and Arabs im- 
proved or worsened ? Has Israel’s Arab policy brought the Arabs nearer to accepting 
Jewish rule or has it estranged them even more? 

This has been the central problem of Jewish-Arab relations since the establishment of 
the State of Israel (as a matter of fact — also for many years before): how to convince 
the Arabs of Israel to accept the unavoidabie reality that the rule in this country had 
passed into Jewish hands, and the necessity of being a minority under this rule. 

Well, have we achieved this aim ? During all the years in which we were able to in- 
fluence them more than anyone else, to prove our true intentions towards them by deeds, 
have we turned them from enemies into friends ? Or have we little by little turned our 
few friends into enemies ? 

Who hate us more — the young Arab who was educated in the State of Israel, 
under the perpetual eye of the Military Administration, or the elders, whose ideas were 
already fixed before the state arose ? 

Or perhaps we think that it doesn’t make any difference whether they like us or hate 
us, and that by means of the Military Administration we shall be able to dominate them 
even if they are all our enemies — and to trust in the points of our bayonets ? 

Two evaluations of the fruits of the Military Administration are possible. They are as 
far apart as east and west and it is not easy to decide between them. But both deserve 
full attention. 

The first is completely positive. Look, it says, at what hasn't happened in. this 
country during the past twelve years, Why have there been no Arab underground, no 
resistance movements, no land.grabbing, no mass infiltration of refugees; why did nothing 
happen on the domestic front at a time when battles were raging outside. There have 
hardly even been any serious demonstrations. See how the Arabs murmured and accepted, 
protested and obeyed, complained and remained quiet. 

All these, everything that didn’t happen in Israel, didn’t take place thanks to the 
Military Administration. If it hadn't been for it who knows what could have happened. 
The fact that all its achievements are in the field of prevention and therefore have 
remained invisible, does not detract from its credit, 
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The second evaluation says the complete opposite : 

Military Administration does not prevent. It cannot prevent. It wasn't effective here, 
in this country, when a hundred thousand British soldiers and policemen without any 
problems of external security, tried to employ it. It has never prevented revolts and espe 
cially sabotage. Neither in the past nor in the present, Not in Algeria, and not in any 
other place in the world. It was simply ineffective. 

All the things that didn’t take place in this country, didn’t occur for a different 
reason : because the Arabs of Israel, in contrast to the Arabs of the neighboring countries, 
suffered a complete and convincing defeat in the War of Independence. All the leaders 
who had led them to war deserted them after the defeat... Now the Israeli Arabs aren't 
ready to risk their lives or to spill their blood for those inciting them from a safe 
distance... In other words it is not the Military Administration which has done the pre- 
venting but the Arabs’ resignation, 

On the contrary, the Military Administration threatens to turn that resignation into 
despair, Because of it and the approach it reflects, the Arabs, and especially the younger 
people, are liable to come to the conclusion that in any case they have no perspectives in 
Israel; in any case they will be considered eternal enemies, and that therefore they have 
nothing to lose. 

Then — no prevention in the world will help us. 

Must we turn this large community, which could serve as a messenger of a peace 
between us and the Arab world, into a fifth column ? 

Here in the minority communities there is no boycott and “playing mad,” and no 
refusal to sit at one table with the Jews. Here we have all the possibilities we don’t 
have in Cairo or Damascus. Here we can talk to the Arabs, to tell them our true aims 
and the minimum on which we will not yield under any circumstances, and to negotiate 
with them. Who knows, we may even be able to come to a peace acceptable to both 
peoples. 

In my humble opinion, this is the path we should have tried (at least to have tried) 
to follow from the very beginning. After all, Pan-Arab solidarity shouldn't obligate us, and 
we don't have any obligation to recognize the right of the Arabs of Egypt or Syria or 
Saudi Arabia to speak for the Arabs of Israel. Do we need intermediaries ? Especially such 
intermediaries ?... 

The path to peace can lead in a direct line to Nazareth and Galilee and we don't 
have to wait for a visa from Cairo. 

Perhaps we can get along without peace with the neighboring countries. But we can't 
get along without peace with our neighbors in this country. 

We cannot allow ourselves the alternative to peace which has taken form with the 
passage of years; the formation of two classes of citizens, with the Arabs separated from 
Israeli political and cultural life, limited to areas of settlement and subject to special 
controls which do not apply to Jews. We cannot allow ourselves the bad name it must 
bring us and the chauvinistic feelings it must develop within ourselves. 

This is especially true since it has mot been proved, and cannot be proved, that 
military control expressed in Military Administration does indeed give the desired results. 

One thing is clear beyond any doubt: it is not an hermetically-sealed control. It does 
not guarantee that there will not be spies, that help won't be given to infiltrators and 
that there won't be contacts with the Arabs across the borders. It can’t promise these 
things and we therefore don't have any way of measuring its usefulness, We can’t know 
what security trouble it prevents just as we can't know what security troubles it causes. 

Because its vety existence leads to troubles, must lead to them, We can’t treat the 
Arabs as suspected enemies and demand that they treat us as friends, 

It would be a gross insult to the Arabs if we were to delude ourselves with the 
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belief that they would react with sympathy or at least. with indifference to the. limitation 
of their’ rights, military control over their lives, and everything that goes with it. 

Even emergency situations cannot serve as a justification. Because if it means some. 
thing required by the exigencies of the hour, -but essentially temporary, the answer 
would have to be that perhaps there was some such intention at the beginning; perhaps 
it was thought then that it would be only a temporary measure; no one then imagined 
that peace between the State of Israel. and its: Arab neighbors was so far away. It was 
hoped that only a few years would pass before we achieved the normalization o our 
felations with the Arab countries. 

But since then more than a few years have passed and with them the Arab position 
has hardened. Now it is clear that peace isn't close. If there is-any situation to which the 
word “frozen” applies it is the relationships between Israel and the Arab countries. 
Nothing moves here, And nothing is going to move in the foreseeable future. 

We can thus no longer talk: in terms of emergency. We are talking of a generation 
or generations and not of a short transition period during which temporary difficulties 
justify temporary emergency measures.. 

Anyone who says: “until: peace y oes the Jews or the Arabs,”’» might. as well 
say : “forever.” No miracles occur in the relations between peoples and states, and changes 
which aren't created by deeds and active initiative don’t take place. Simply — don't take 
place. 

So what ? 

Pressed by circumstances and conscience. we say that the Milizary Administration is 
necessary, and we can't do without it. But we'll make relaxations We'll make it more 
liberal, more humane. We'll give long term travel permits with a free hand. We'll 
allow’ the Bedouin to come to Beersheba twice a week, instead of cnly -once, We'll allow 
unlimited travel to some places, and we shall allow movement within the military. area, In 
general, we'll make a supportable Military Administration. 

And ‘that is the greatest absurdity ofall. Because when -you do it, you sesatadhie 
create a kind of “‘hot ice.’ You admit, indirectly that the necessary isn’t so necessary, Five 
days a week, you say, the Bedouin’s travelling endangers the State of. Israel seriously. 
On the other days they’ act like good and loyal citizens. You say that the real danger 
to the State of Israel lies in the Arab’s trip to the big city, but if he goes to a small 
town there is nothing to fear. And when you are criticized for the travel permits, you say : 
Don't we give them the permits they want ? And you forget that if you’ give them the 
permits they want there is no longer any point: in continuing the need for permits, A 
Miljtary Administration that doesn’t limit and doesn’t interfere, cannot be so important 
and is even less justifiable than a strict and: harsh one. 

There is no shame in admitting the bankruptcy of a ites, It-is shameful. to con- 
tinué maintaining it after it-has gone: bankrupt. There is no loss of face in saying that 
we tried a certain policy and it has proven to be wrong, now let's sit down and decide 
on a new approach. Not a little courage wiil be required to try a new path, But the 
old one led’ us“to a dead’ end, ‘to hopelessness —- and to the trampling of the moral: prin- 
ciples of our renaissance’ movement. 

At the end of :the new path we can see a possibility (a possibility I say, nothing 
more) of reaching a separate peace with the only Arabs willing to sit down at the table 
with us. 


Let's invite them to sit down. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ARAB MINORITY 


These pages have been devoted more than 
once to detailed criticisms of official policy 
towards the Arab minority in Israel. We 
were among the first and most consistent 
protagonists of the abolition of the Military 
Administration; we have pointed out de- 
fects in the system of Arab education, and 
especially in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. We were also among the first to 
describe the critical situation of Arab youth 
and the young Arab intellectuals, long 
before these problems were brought to the 
limelight by recent tragic events on the 
border, But we have always been aware of 
the danger that the desire to point out de- 
fects may lead us to neglect the real ad- 
vances and achievements which have been 
won by the Arab minority since the in- 
ception of the state. There have been 


serious achievements and they are worth 
describing, 
The minority popuiation today counts 


236,000 individuals; of these 150,000 live 
in the 98 villages: another 23,000 live in 
the cities, and 15,000 are Bedouin living 
in Galilee or the Negev. 


About 22,000 Arab breadwinners, form- 
ing about 40 percent of all non-Jewish 
breadwinners in Isracl, earn their living 


from agriculture. The Government of Israel 
has set itself the goal of increasing agricul- 
tural production in the Arab village in order 
to raise the standard of living of the vil- 
lagers. Of the 1,236,000 dunams (exclud- 
ing Bedouin lands) in the possession of 
the Arab villages, about 550,000 are un- 
der cultivation, The remainder is _hill- 


country utilized for pasture and reforesta- 
tion, Within this cultivated area great 
efforts are being made towards intensifi- 
cation of cultivation, and the expansion 
of irrigation. In partnership . with ‘other 
economic organizations the Ministry of 
Agriculture has carried out a broad_prog- 
ram of supplying water for drinking and 
irrigation. Up to the present drinking 
water has been installed in 59 villages 
and other Arab communities, with a_pop- 
ulation of about 150,000. In the future 
this program will include another 32° vil- 
jages, In 44 villages irrigation plants have 
either been installed or are in process’ of 
execution, The’ irrigated area in the’ Arab 
sector has grown from 8,000: dufiams’ in 
1949 to 28,000 dunams, and ‘will grow 
to 33,000 dunams with the completion “of 
the irrigation projects now in planning 
stage. The Ministry of Agriculture is in- 
fluencing Arab farmers to produce mire - 
intensive crops -and the Arab agricultural 
economy is gradually moving: from self- 
sufficiency to commercial production, One 
example: in 1958 this sector. for. the 
first: planted - 27,000 dunams-.- of 
cotton and another 1,500 dunams of pea- 
nuts. Tobacco acreage has expanded. since 
the establishment .of the state in 1948 
from. close to 8,000 dunams to 43,000 
dunams:: today. The tobacco ‘strains have 
also been improved ‘and: new varieties have 
been introduced, And as ‘a result of more 
modern methods of cultivation crop - yields -. 
have also: risen. : 
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thods has been encouraged by increased 
mechanization. In 1948 all the Arab vil- 
lages together had only five agricultural 
machines, Today Arab farmers own about 
200 tractors and about $0 combines. The 
Government has also established two trac- 
tor stations which are now operated ‘by 
the villagers themselves, 

During the Mandate period there were 
hardly any paved approach roads to the 
Arab villages. In 1953 the first such road 
was paved to Tamra ir Galilee. The Public 
Works Department of the Ministry of 
Labor has paved about 120 kilometers of 
highways and other roads in the minority 
rural areas. About 75 kilometers of these 
are approach roads to 35 villages. These 
roads have been a strong stimulus toward 
the economic development of the villages, 
by facilitating the marketing of produce. 
Eleven minority villages have been con- 
nected to the countrywide electric power 
system. The Israel Electric Company is 
planning to stretch its lines to another 
16 villages within the near future. 


The sphere of economic organization has 
also seen some significant advances. At 
the end of' 1959 there were 64 Arab 
cooperative societies with a total member- 
ship of 4,300. These included agricul- 
tural cooperatives, water associations, con- 
sumers’ tcoops, loan funds, housing so. 
cieties, and others, A joint Jewish-Arab 
bank with a capital of IL 1,000,000 has 
also been established. 


The field of education has also seen 
progress though there “are still many 
defects, especially in connection with text- 
books and the standard of the teachers. 
The Government has been active in the 
eradication of illiteracy ‘among the Arab 
population in general and among the stu- 
dents in particular, In 1957 70 percent 
of all the males above the age of 14 
and 23.4 percent of all the females in 
the Arab sector knew how to read and 
write. The comparative figures above the 
age of ten in Egypt in 1947 were 35.6 
percent for males and 15.7 percent for 
females, -Latest figures show that more 


than 80 per cent of the children of school 
age in the Arab areas attend school today, 
compared with 35 per cent in Iraq and 
45 per cent in Egypt. One of the most 
important changes has been in the edu- 
cation of girls, 13,460 of the total 36,530 
Arab pupils in elementary school are girls, 
that is, about 36 per cent. In the Arab 
sector there are now 122 kindergartens, 
with 150 kindergarten teachers, and 140 
elementary schools with 1257 teachers (a 
third of whom are women). In 1948 
there were 10 kindergartens and 60 
schools, There are five secondary schools 
under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. 

The field which has been the scene 
of perhaps the greatest progress have been 
the health services. Since the  establish- 
ment of the state 33 health stations, 24 
infirmaries, 2 regional health centers 
(which were set up with funds from the 
Moslem Wagqfs), a hospital and _ other 
clinics for tuberculosis, infantile paralyis, 
and mother and child care, etc. were estab- 
lished, The Arabs also enjoy the benefits 
of the government health services, gener- 
ally among the best in the Middle East, 
and of the hospitals of Kspat Holim, 
the sick fund of the Histadrut. In 1950 
only four percent of the Arab women 
who gave birth did so in hospitals, in 
1959 40 per cent did so, It is natural 
therefore that the life span among the 
Arab minority has gone up while the 
death rate decreased to 6.9 per thousand 
by 1959. In the same year the death rate 
in the Jewish sector was 5.8 per thou- 
sand. The change is particularly marked 
in the decrease of Arab infant mortality 
which fell from 67.9 in 1951 to 43.8 
in 1959. 


A New Government 

and a New Coalition 
The new Government had a _ difficult 
birth, Two and a half months elapsed 
after the elections before the Minister of 
Finance, Mr. Levi Eshkol, was able to 
present the new government to the Knes- 
set, after Mr, Ben-Gurion had’ himself 
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failed in his negotiations with the various 
parties. The election campaign was a vi- 
gerous and bitter one, centering mainly 
about the “Lavon Affair’ and a number 
of other subjects which had usually been 
kept in the background in the past, such 
as the refugee question and Israel's ad- 
hesion to one of the World Blocs. The 
voter had his say and to judge by the 
results undoubtedly has changed his mind 
since the previous elections. 


What were the important changes re- 
sulting from the elections ? First, Mapai, 
the perennial dominant party, lost five 
seats in the Knesset., and now has 42 (out 
of 120), instead of its former 47. Mapai 
thus lost all that it gained in the elections 
of 1959. Some claim that the “Lavon 
Affair” led to this defeat; more extreme 
commentators say that Mr, Ben-Gurion 
lost prestige as the “sole leader’ as a re- 
sult of that affair. 


A second change was the rise of the 
General Zionists and Progressives who had 
united before the elections to form the 
Liberal Party, and who won 17 seats in 
the new Knesset.. Formerly both parties 
together had held 14 seats, The new party 
apparently gained most of the votes that 
Mapai lost in the larger cities, though 
Mapai maintained its strength in the im- 
migrant settlements and the development 
towns. A further change, derived mainly 
from the voting among the Arab elector- 
ate, was the growth of Maki (Commu- 
nists) from three to five Members of Knes- 
set, thus regaining the position it had held 
in the Knesset of 1955. And while Maki 
increased in strength among the Arabs, the 
Arab lists affiliated with Mapai lost one 
seat, each of the two lists now having two 
seats each instead of the five they had 
together before. Other small changes in- 
cluded the addition of an additional seat 
(now 19) to the religious parties. Ahdut 
Avodah gained a seat, mainly because of 
the agreement on surpluses, while Mapam 


remained in the same position though it 
gained in percentage of votes, won mainly 
among the Jewish voters. 

Though Mapai lost votes it more than 
maintained its strength in the coalition that 
was finally formed. The five largest part- 
ies after Mapai had promised not to enter 
any coalition except under express con- 
ditions. Four of the parties (with the ex- 
ception of Herut) even formed a ‘club’ and 
planned their negotiations together. But 
these negotiations did not last long and 
Mapai was finally able to break through 
the wall of unity by = skilful tactics. 
As usual, the first to yield were the 
Religious parties. They were closely fol- 
lowed by Ahdut Avoda. Ahdut Avodah 
finally entered the new government for the 
first time without Mapam, and thus broke 
the custom of all three workers parties sit- 
ting in the government together, The coa- 
lition is now formed of Mapai, Ahdut 
Avoda and the National Religious Party, 
with the support of the Poale Agudat Is- 
rael and Mapai’s Arab satellites. In its first 
vote of confidence in the Knesset the new 
party won only 63 votes. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion and Mapai undoubtedly 
succeeded in improving their post-election 
position and now possess a large majority 
in the new government, But in return for 
this majority Mapai was compelled to yield 
to the National Religious Party on some 
religious issues which are still liable to 
raise a storm among the freethinking 
public. Mapai was also compelled to agree 
that Ahdut Avoda would have the freedom 
to vote as it pleased on the Military 
Administration. Mapam did not enter the 
coalition since it was not satisfied 
with the right to vote but demanded the 
express abolition of the Military Admini- 
stration, the right to vote against future 
arms deals with Germany, parliamentary 
supervision of military affairs and guaran- 
tees for the stability of workers’ wages in 
the event of economic changes. 


ZEV SCHIFF 











The Whole Truth 


The article in your no, 8 issue (October- 
November 1961), by A.B.M., on “The Death 
of Five Arab Boys,” induces me to the fol- 
lowing remarks ; 

What A.B.A tells us is nothing but the 
truth. However, it does not appear to be 
the whole truth, What is missing is pre- 
cisely the difference between a normal case 
of “shooting at people trying to cross a 
frontier illegally and failing to halt when 
summoned to do so,” just as people “are 
being shot in similar circumstances on fron- 
tiers the worldover” (quotation from 
A.B.A). and the special incident in question. 


MONTH 


(Continued from page 2) 
“You get tired of official receptions and 
parties. We'd like to meet some ordinary 
Israelis.” 
* The general public is ignorant about 


African affairs, “You get real bored ex- 
plaining that you don't come from the 
jungle and have never eaten anyone in your 
life.” Everybody knows about the exotic 
aspects of Africa; but few people know of 
the economic progress being made, the new 
cities being built, the cultural develop- 
ment of the new states and their emerging 
writers and thinkers. Israelis need more in- 
formation about Africa, starting in the 
schools and continuing through newspapers, 
movies and radio programs. 


Must Be Pubiished 


I am speaking here mainly of the three 
Arab boys, because the second case of the 
other two boys may have been different. 
Justice, honor, peace within our country, the 
restraint of improper elements in our own 
ranks, our reputation among other nations 
and at the United Nations, with all the 
consequences for our future deriving from 
it, the desire and the necessity of avoiding 
similar cases in the future, require the publi- 
cation of the whole truth and, if necessary, 
legal action against those directly or in- 
directly responsible. 


Jerusalem EZRIEL BAER 


BY MONTH 


* A minor moan: Israel is cold (relative- 
ly speaking; the temperature that day had 
been 90° Fahrenheit ') The man from Sier. 
ra Leone said he nearly froze in Jerusalem : 
“All that stone!’ Beersheba suited them 
down to the ground. Galilee? “Brrrr.” They 
pulled their coats round their necks in a 
demonstration of African unity. 

We agreed that this was the only com- 
plaint about which nothing could be done. 
The rest could be tackled and should. 

z * 
Arab proverb : 

Be patient towards a bad neighbor : either 
he'll change or a calamity will come and 
shift him, 
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A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editors of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and _pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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